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been so complete...with all the ad- 
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This is the year to buy furs....and 
to assist you teachers many of whom 
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Calendar of Educational Meetings 


DuPage Valley Division, 1.S.T.A., an- 
nual meeting, Friday, October 16, Glen- 
bard High School auditorium, Glen 
Ellyn. Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen, congress- 
woman from Florida, will be the principal 
speaker. 





Eastern Division, |.S.T.A., annual meet- 
ing, October 16, Mattoon. Speakers: Dr. 
Thos. H. Briggs, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Thos. J. McCormack, 
principal, LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School, LaSalle; Miss Alice Temple, 
School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago; Prof. Franklin Bliss Snyder, North- 
western University; Prof. John Guy 
Fowlks, University of Wisconsin. Enter- 
tainment, Jubilee Singers. 





Rock River Division, |.S.T.A., third an- 
nual meeting, Dixon, October 16. Speak- 
ers: Sergeant Alvin C. York, Jamestown, 
Tenn.; Silas Evans, President Ripon Col- 
lege, Ripon, Wisconsin; W. C. Reavis, 
School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago. 





Illinois Library Association, annual 


meeting, Peoria, October 21-23. 





Northwestern Division, 1.S.T.A., annual 
meeting, Midway Theatre, Rockford, 
October 23. Speakers: Dr. Wm. John 


Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio; 
Tom Skeyhill. 





Northeastern Division, |.S.T.A., annual 
meeting, Joliet, November 6. Speakers: 
Henry Turner Bailey, formerly curator, 
Cleveland Art Institute; Stuart Chase, 
author “Your Moneys Worth,” “The 
Nemesis of American Business”; Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 





Illinois State School Board Association, 
annual meeting, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, Thursday and Friday, Novem- 
ber 5 and 6. 


A full and varied program has been 
prepared for forenoon and afternoon of 
both days and for the evening of Thurs- 
day, which session begins with a banquet 
at 6:30. 

Among the speakers are the president, 
Frank J. Petru; Oscar E. Carlstrom, At- 
torney General; Francis G. Blair, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; Gover- 
nor L. L. Emmerson; Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley, Pastor of the People’s Church, Chi- 
cago; Superintendent Frank L. Vasey, 
Springfield; Robert C. Moore; Roberta 
L. Poos; George A. Smith; E. J. Barland, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; A. W. Manuel, Chi- 
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cago; Robert M. Hyde, Chicago; A. L. 
Whittenberg, and several others. The 
business session will be held Friday 
afternoon. 





All-State Conference Vocational Home- 
Making Teachers, tenth annual meeting, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, November 5 
and 6, 1931. 

The keynote of the conference is “Mak. 
ing the Most of What We Have.” Speak- 
ers of national reputation have been en- 
gaged, and non-vocational teachers are 
welcome to attend. Programs may be se- 
cured from the Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Springfield. 





Illinois Home Economics Association, 
eleventh annual meeting, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, November 6 and 7, 1931. 





The Illinois City Superintendents Asso- 
clation, annual meeting, Urbana, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, November 18 and 19. 





The Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, seventy-cighth annual meeting, 
Springfield,. Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 28, 29 and 30. 





1. S. N. U. Homecoming 
The eleventh annual homecoming will 
be held at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, October 30 and 31, 1931. 
The program in detail appears on Page 72 
of this issue. 








In the classroom 


All encyclopedias 





Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


All encylopedias are not alike. Don’t 
make the mistake of thinking that any 
good general reference encylopedia will 
do for classroom work. Classroom en- 
cyclopedias must be specially written, 
arranged and constructed for that pur- 
pose. Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia is. Educators know this. They 
have found that only Compton’s meets 
every teacher and pupil need. It answers 
all questions properly and adequately. 
And it is authoritative, always up to 
the minute, and remarkably well illus- 
trated. That is why in schools the coun- 
try over, it is the most used encyclopedia. 


Fits ANY course of study 
and EVERY teaching plan 


No matter what the course of study or 
the plan of teaching—the workbook, 


THE MOST USED AND 
MOST USABLE 
CLASSROOM ENCYCLOPEDIA 





iS supreme 


the problem project or unit fusion 
—pupils do better work when 
Compton’s is available in 
the classroom. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


Publishers of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


Compton Bidg. 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








alike! 


Only Compton’s has these 
classroom advantages 


NO SPLIT LETTERS very leuer is complete 
F : in a volume. The prom- 
inent guide letter at the top of each volume instantly 
points the way to the information sought. This ar- 
fangement is amazingly simple and invites constant 
usage. 


INDEX AT BACK OF Thogemee aghioCome- 

on Fact-Index is now 

EACH VOLUME at the back of each vol- 

ume, in its natural gay For subjects starting with 

“A” you simply pick up the “A” volume and turn to 

the index. There you find the exact page where 
information and pictures are located. 


SIXTEEN HANDY Stagpon, Highs weigh con- 

veniently siz volumes 

VOLUMES : that are a pleasure to 

handle. Binding specially reinforced by the patented 

Compton Dura-Bound process, which outwears any 
standard binding two or three to one. 


STUDY OUTLINES IN The ecloatificaliy 
construct t 
SEPARATE VOLUME @oslies whic 
enable the pupil to organize and review all the 
comprehensive material in the work on every major 
subject, are conveniently placed in the last volume, 


are not 


os ith y : 
es ial =. picture lists, interest questions, and 
Write for Special School Prices 
and Terms 





ORDER COMPTON’S 
FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOMS NOW! 
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THE LAKE AND THE MAIN BUILDING, E.I.S.T.C. 


Training Teachers in 


Fourth in a Series 
About the Teachers 
Colleges of Illinois 


The Biological Sciences 


By 
E. L. STOVER 


Eis fF: C 
Charleston, Illinois 


WO questions follow roll call 

on the first day of beginning 

botany courses and the re- 

sponses to them are enlighten- 
ing. The first, as to why two unstop- 
pered bottles of ammonia and hydro- 
chlorie acid form smoke, meets with 
an amazed silence, as if it were ob- 
viously too difficult for anyone to 
think of answering. The second, as to 
why the potted plant on the desk 
should have all its leaves parallel to 
each other and oblique to the floor 
with their upper surfaces uniformly 
placed, receives eager answers. But 
the answers are all wrong, and unin- 
telligent as they are eager, quite often 
especially so from those students that 
have had botany in high school. Why 
is it that pupils know they don’t know 
in the fields of physics and chemistry, 
yet in the field of botany and zoology 
are bleakly ignorant of the funda- 
mentals without knowing it? Prob- 
ably the answer lies in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of those fields. 


The United States Commissioner of 
Education, William John Cooper, re- 
cently stated that part of the training 
of every teacher should be an ade- 
quate knowledge of the biological 
sciences — which means zoology, bo- 
tany, physiology, and a background 
of chemistry and some physics. He 
had in mind a particular usefulness 
of these subjects to the teacher, but 
it serves here to recall the great em- 
phasis now placed on science in the 


minds of most educators. The real re- 
sults of this teaching, however, are 
dependent upon what ideas are in the 
mind of the school administrator as 
he plans for these courses and chooses 
instructors. Does he, unconsciously 
perhaps, simply feel that he must be 
in fashion? Does he feel that high- 
school students will find it convenient 
to be acquainted with the language 
of science and have a glib, though in- 
accurate, use of some of its widely 
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used technical terms? Or does he 
realize that these courses in biological 
science will develop for his students 
powers of independent thinking and 
of skilled seeing that co-ordinate with 
this thinking; that with good teach- 
ing they will enable students to solve 
problems about: plants and animals 
without going to book or teacher, and 
that, most important of all, they will 
enable students to become conscious 
of and take advantage of a school of 
living things all around them, in 
which they may become scholars, in- 
terested to learn more all through 
life? 


Fortunate is the high-school stu- 
dent whose teacher has had abundant 
training in the science that he is 
teaching; for laboratory work is one 
of the best places to get away from 
the misuse of textbooks and get a 
chance to think out problems for one’s 
self from material that is probably 
not in any textbodk. The well-equip- 
ped teacher of botany and zoology 
ean easily dispense with a book as text 
and use it simply as reference. And 
it is an advantage for the student to 
have learned this way of regarding 
books, and not to think each statement 
therein correct and the plant or ani- 
mal wrong. It is a step toward the 
development of ability in solving pro- 
blems independently. 

If the high schools are to contribute 
toward this type of education for 
their students, they must employ 
teachers with more than merely ade- 
quate training in their special sub- 
jects and with additional training in 
teaching. The writer is certain that 
teachers should not attempt high- 
school subjects without at least two 
years of college preparation in that 
subject, and this for a specialized field 
is little enough training. The teacher 
who has had extensive training in his 
subject matter has confidence and the 
‘*easy mind’’; he has enough perspec- 
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THE ZOOLOGY LABORATORY 


tive in the subject to be able to draw 
upon a wealth of materials for illus- 
tration and confirmation of questioned 
data; and under these conditions he 
receives from his students a close at- 
tention and interest that bring them 
into good habits of thinking and rea- 
soning. And thus begins the individ- 
ual’s real education. 


A very important factor in science 
teaching is then the responsibility of 
the administrator when he chooses in- 
structors. In this work it is certainly 
more reasonable to have the curricu- 
lum worked out first, and then choose 
teachers for those combinations of 
subjects that go well together. Poorly 
selected combinations may be respon- 
sible for inferior work from teachers 
who in their prepared fields, or with 
a better adjustment of schedules, may 
be capable. And by all means, accred- 
iting of high schools should be based 
upon the training of teachers for their 
particular subjects and their ability 
to teach, and not at all upon the num- 


THE EAST SIDE OF THE CAMPUS 


ber of subjects taught in the school 
Certainly it must be an evident fact 
that the knowledge of the teacher and 
the quality of his work is the more 
important matter. 


Recognition of this importance has 
been responsible, perhaps, for the 
preference of some administrators for 
university-trained men and women 
for science positions. And many of 
the normal schools and teachers col- 
leges justify this preference by giving 
their students short courses in science, 
without carefully worked out se- 
quences. Nature study courses of the 
old style, short courses in no logical 
order, courses using material designed 
to be reproduced verbatim, courses 
substituting city surveys for experi- 
ments on fundamentals of the subject, 
courses seeking to teach the inter-re- 
lations of plants and animals to stu- 
dents who know nothing about the 
parts or activities of either, courses 
which lay no foundation for doing 
well in advanced work—all these have 
been too numerous and have caused a 
widely spread prejudice against the 
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graduates of normal schools for science 
teaching. Nor have the universities 
and colleges been without fault in 
their mode of preparation. Very often 
their students begin with work in spe- 
cialized fields without a general course 
to lay the foundation. They become 
good scientists with technical train- 
ing, but they lack perspective and will 
ise material beyond the ability of the 
class. Their teaching is unvaried and 
unrelated to the interests of the class 
and it leads to an unsatisfactory re- 
lationship in the class. Between these 
two extremes lies the path for making 
the good teacher, a scientist knowing 
what to teach and how to teach it. 


Botany Training 

The minimum requirement for 
teaching botany and zoology (or bi- 
ology) is two years of college training 
in each subject. In botany the first 
year should be spent on a good course 
in general botany, not in morphology 
or in any one field. The content of 
such a course should be: 


1. A study of the external and internal THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE CAMPUS 


features of leaves, stems, and roots, suffi- 
cient for a good understanding of the life 
processes of plants, namely, photosyn- 
thesis and other syntheses, respiration, 
digestion, assimilation, transpiration, con- 
duction, and absorption. 

2. A study of the effect of the environ- 
ment on plant organs and processes. 

3. A study of reproduction and heredity 
of plants. 

4. A survey of the great groups of 
plants and their life histories. 

5. Field work and laboratory work that 
will enable the student to recognize and 
name the common trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants; that will enable him 
to know in the field representatives of 
the great groups and their subdivisions, 
such as algae, kinds of fungi, mosses, 
liverworts, ferns (including water ferns, 
horse-tails, club mosses, etc.), and kinds 
of seed plants. 


The amount of time spent on each 
of these varions topics in a beginning 
course will depend on the training of 
the teachers and the equipment of the 
laboratories. 
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The second year’s work will usually 
vary in different colleges according to 
the specialized training of the person- 
nel of the department. It should in- 
clude a detailed study of the structure 
and life histories of both the green 
and non-green plants. Two quarters 
could well be spent in this way. The 
spring quarter may be used profitably 
in a choice of several types of work: 
advanced local flora, general genetics, 
plant diseases, economic botany, mi- 
crotechnic and preparation of labora- 
tory material. Of all of these, the lo- 
cal flora and the microtechniec are per- 
haps the two most valuable for the 
future teacher, as the first enables him 
to identify plants in any new envi- 
ronment and season, and the second 
teaches him the making of slides and 
the preserving of material for his own 
laboratory. 

For majors in the subject a third 
year is spent in this college in the 
teacher-training course, which in- 
cludes, besides an unusual amount of 
actual experience, additional instruc- 
tion in the handling of apparatus for 
class experiments. In this college also 
we have some students who take a 
fourth year, this in any of several 
fields for which the laboratory is 
equipped and in which they have be- 
come especially interested. 

Zoology and Physiology Training 

There is no doubt that the organi- 
zation of a course in general zoology 
is more difficult than in botany, and 
there are very few satisfactory gen- 
eral courses known. There is, how- 
ever, no question that such a course 
should not be anatomy of animals 
pickled in formalin and taken out for 
study in an evolutionary sequence. It 
should be such a course as will give 
the student a unit of usable informa- 
tion about the whole field of zoology 
without additional study, and at the 
same time give him a foundation for 

(Continued on Page 68) 








The Schools and 
International Goodwill 


By FLOYD T. GOODIER, Supt. of Schools, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Much international trouble comes from intellectual rather than 


economic or political difficulties. . 


. We need to cultivate each other 


in order to clear away misunderstandings. Ignorance causes misunder- 


standings. 


Misunderstandings cause hatreds and hatreds cause war. 


War, therefore, becomes an intellectual problem. Our schools can do 
more than any other influence to break down the wall of prejudice . . 

If the schools have a world-wide mission, it is to clear up the idea that 
some are the chosen people and that some are born superior to others 
in human rights. The Declaration of American Independence that all 
men are created free and equal in certain inalienable rights should be 
a world-wide principle, the teaching of which will do much to enhance 
the value of the Golden Rule at home and abroad.-—Avucustus 0. 


THOMAS. 


HE SCHOOLS are partly to 

blame. They overemphasize 

the glories and the heroes of 

war. A generation that has 
actually experienced war is not anx- 
ious for a second one. But when that 
generation has passed from the scene, 
a new one appears that gains its 
knowledge of war from its study of 
history. Not until the public schools 
learn to teach a history that pictures 
the bloodshed, the suffering, the heart- 
aches, and horrors as well as the 
glories of war, can we hope to rid the 
world of this awful scourge.”’ 


The speaker was Private Peat; the 
oeceasion, a District Conference of 
Rotary International. Since the sixth 
object of Rotary is ‘‘the advancement 
of understanding, goodwill, and inter- 
national peace,’’ and its members are 
pledged to support all legitimate 
means for increasing and developing 
friendly relations among the nations 
of the world, it is no wonder that 
these ringing words of Private Peat, 
delivered with all the force and en- 
thusiasm of a gifted speaker, brought 
loud cheers from the audience. The 
writer joined in the cheering and as 
one engaged in public school work, 
asked himself to what degree the 
speaker’s indictment of the schools 
was true. He was not surprised when 
another delegate to the conference 
challenged him with this remark 


Private Peat’s statements seriously 


and do something about the situa- 
tion?’’ 

This article is a report of some of 
the concrete ways in which the teach- 
ers of one school system are trying to 
give their pupils a foundation for 
thinking about and admiring interna- 
tional peace. Some weeks ago the 
teachers of the elementary schools of 
Chicago Heights were asked to put 
down in outline form the activities 
of their respective rooms which would 
tend toward the development of in- 
ternational understanding and friend- 
ship. The quotations following are 
from the reports of individual teachers. 


As Chicago Heights is an industrial 
center with a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, most of the teachers emphasize 
the importance of developing kindly 
feelings and goodwill among the pu- 
pils of their own rooms. Opportuni- 
ties for encouraging this friendly re- 
lationship abound as the boys and 
girls live together day after day in 
the classroom and on the playground. 
Racial antipathies are bound to ap- 
pear, frequently intensified by re- 
marks made in the home or in various 
adult groups where the pupils are 
‘‘listening in.’’ 

To quote from the reports: ‘‘ Some- 
times an American child hurts a for- 
phan 3 child by making fun of his 

ress, speécth or;mannerisms. Time is 


> ro to help the American child un- 
‘‘Why don’t you schoel people take * 


derstand that these things are not im- 
portant. The important things are 
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kindness, honesty, and helpfulness. If 
the American child were in a foreign 
country, he would be considered 
strange or queer.’’ ‘‘A little boy di- 
rect from Italy entered my room a 
short time ago. The other children 
were led to take a personal interest 
in him and to help him learn our lan- 
guage and our customs.’’ ‘‘In our 
school we certainly learn to be toler- 
ant of those of other races. A Polish 
boy shares his song book with a Mexi- 
ean or a Greek with a Negro. At re- 
cess they play happily together. I be- 
lieve the fact that I can speak another 
language helps. I try to make a child 
proud of the fact that he can speak 
another language besides English.’’ 

Teachers in geography and history 
classes consciously bring out the at- 
tractive side of life in other countries 
as a basis for a friendly attitude to- 
ward the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries, as the following quotations show. 

‘“We have learned much about the 
home life, work, play, and customs of 
our neighbors across the sea. Pupils 
whose parents came from Europe have 
told us many interesting facts about 
the life of their relatives in their na- 
tive homes.’’ 


‘In reading about children of other 
lands we try to create sympathy for 
them. We emphasize similarities, not 
differences, in nations and national 
customs. ’’ 


**We explain in class that the peo- 
ple of the United States ought to re- 
spect the customs of other peoples 
even though they seem strange be- 
cause American customs would seem 
just as strange to the peoples in other 
countries. ’” 

Not only do teachers present the 
attractive side of life in other coun- 
tries, they also teach the interdepen- 
dence of nations and the obligation 
the United States ought to feel for 
the contributions of other peoples. In 
the words of the teachers: ‘‘ We teach 
that nations are dependent upon each 
other for food, raw materials and mar- 
kets. War interrupts world trade.’’ 
‘We show that each nation studied 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Ill-Lak-Wau-Ke—A Pageant of 
State and Local History 


By 
R. C. HURD 


High School 
Waukegan, Illinots 


pageant, was presented before 

audiences totaling more than 

three thousand persons, in the 
gymnasium of Waukegan Township 
High School, by the History Club 
under the direction of the author, the 
writer of this article. The majority 
of the cast of five hundred was made 
up of high-school students, but there 
were several downtown groups and 
representatives of twenty industries 
participating in the project. Students 
and teachers from other high schools 
and grade schools throughout the 
county, and several hundred grade 
school pupils who were in attendance 
from Waukegan and North Chicago 
saw the history of their state, county, 
and community made much more real 
and vital to them than would have 
been possible by means of the regular 
school program. The history of prac- 
tically every state or community lends 
itself readily to pageantry and makes 
an ideal project for the entire school. 
Of course, a pageant as comprehen- 
sive as the one described entails an 
enormous amount of time and energy, 
but any one of the episodes would 
make a pageant in itself. Such a 
pageant could be staged by classes in 
history in small schools, or it ean be 
produced by a volunteer organization 
such as the History Club. 

The pageant consisted of four epi- 
sodes, ‘‘ Beginnings of Illinois,’’ 1673 
to 1830, ‘‘Beginnings of Lake Coun- 
ty,’’ 1834 to 1874, ‘“‘The Life and 
Spirit of the Early Days,’’ and 
‘Ninety-six Years of Progress in 


] o eseeant_ as pe an _ historical 


Lake County, Waukegan, and North 
Chieago.’’ There were fifteen dis- 
tinct scenes in the first three episodes, 
and seven groups in the last, and yet 
the time for showing was only two 
hours and fifteen minutes. The econ- 
omy of time was made possible by 
several devices. The audience was 
told the story by means of a public 
address system, which made it pos- 
sible to give the historical setting for 
each scene, and to describe the action 
accompanying it. One-third of the 
large playing floor of the gymnasium 
was used as a stage, with a back- 
ground of beautiful oil-painted scen- 
ery. Powerful spot and flood lights 
were mounted high above the audi- 
ence, controlled from the same place 
where the microphone was located. By 
this means one side of the stage could 
be brilliantly illuminated while the 
other was dark, and, as soon as one 
scene was finish- 
ed, the action was 
shifted to the 
other side where 
another had been 
prepared. The 
high school or- 
chestra played an 
introduction to 
each scene, the 
pageant book sup- 
plied the back- 
ground, the light 
was thrown on, 
and the action, in- 
terpreted by the 
reader or by those 
on the stage then 
proceeded. After 
the third episode 
the scenery was 
removed, reveal- 


ing Miss Ill-Lak-Wau-Ke, queen of the 
pageant, on her elevated throne, with 
those who had taken part in the first 
three episodes massed behind her in 
the bleachers as a background. The 
groups in the fourth episode made 
their way from the rear of the audi- 
ence down the center aisle, made 
obeisance to the queen, then took their 
places on the floor facing the audi- 
ence. 

The first scene in the ‘‘ Beginnings 
of Illinois’’ was the visit of Marquette 
and Joliet to the village of the Kaskas- 
kia Indians near where Peoria now is. 
Next LaSalle and his followers were 
shown in a tableau, as he took pos- 
session of the Mississippi valley in the 
name of the King of France. As the 
light was thrown on the third scene, 


George Rogers Clark and his band of 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Armustice Day 1n a Junior High School 


By 
MAY DEVER 
Empire Junior High 
Cleveland, Obio 


tice Day Students’ Committee 

to all homeroom teachers in 
Empire Junior High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announcing that the anni- 
versary of the day would be observed 
with a presentation of a model assem- 
bly of the League of Nations by pu- 
pils of the school. The same circular 
contained simple facts relating to the 
organization and history of the 
League, and to the names of men who 
had been prominent in its activities 
in the past or were actively engaged 
at present. It was suggested that this 
material be brought to the attention 
of all homeroom groups, so that there 
might be developed in advance a cer- 
tain familiarity with the basie pro- 
cedure of the League, with the men 
who would take part, and with the 
foreign countries whose flags and 
standards would appear in our hall. 

A similar letter was also sent to 
parents of the social studies students, 
asking them to make the facts it con- 
tained a subject of conversation in 
the home, so that the interest might 
spread, and a background of knowl- 
edge be prepared against the day of 
actual attendance on the Assembly. 
In addition to this advance work, 28 
tabie posters describing in pictures 
and in large red and black type the 
outstanding features of the League 
were hung in the lower hall. 

And then came the hour for the ac- 
tual presentation of the Assembly! 
The hall was ready, the speakers were 
assembled back stage, the delegates 
with non-speaking parts were in an 
adjoining hallway, the audience in 
their seats. The announcer, an eighth- 
grade pupil, slipped between the cur- 
tains. As she uttered the words, 
‘‘Twelve years ago today—,’’ a sil- 
ence fell over those present which 
showed beyond a doubt that they had 
eaught from the words of the speaker 
the spirit of the proceeding they were 
about to witness. At her last utter- 
ance, ‘‘The delegates are about to en- 
ter the Assembly hall and take their 
places,’’ the attention was keen and 
from that moment we knew our 
‘*play’’ would ‘‘go over.”’ 


Now became evident the effective- 
ness of one of the most simple devices 
employed. Large placards bearing in 
great black letters the names of the 
54 countries that are members of the 
League had been attached to the seats 
of the delegates. These our audience 
read with great interest as the dele- 


ARLY in October a circular 
letter was sent by the Armis- 


gates singly or in small groups came 
in, greeting each other briefly with 
reserve and dignity as befitted the 
occasion. 

The curtain parted showing the 
temporary chairman at the desk. The 
procedure that followed, familiar to 
all with even a slight knowledge of 
League procedure, was new to our 
audience. The sonorous and measured 
voice of the secretary as he read the 
long roll of countries, the response as 
a delegate from each country rose, 
came forward, and cast his ballot for 
president of the Assembly, was effec- 
tive beyond words. It was followed 
with the closest possible attention. 
Perhaps many were again hearing the 
names, and seeing the flags of coun- 
tries they themselves had called home. 

Then the newly elected president 
took charge, calling the speakers one 
by one. Those who have never seen a 
youth of fifteen, thrilled by a noble 
ideal—here the ideal of world peace 
—guiding and conducting a meeting 
of such great import, cannot imagine 
the dignity and grace with which it 
ean be done. The inspiration of youth 
speaks in every word, in every in- 
tonation of the voice, in every move- 
ment. The reserve and restraint de- 
manded in a situation of such moment 
were equally evident. 

MacDonald, Henderson, Briand, 
Stresemann, Apponyi—heroic charac- 
ters to these of our youth—speak 
their own words, carefully culled 
from a verbatim report of the Tenth 
Assembly. How noble is the weleome 
of MacDonald to the German delega- 
tion, how fine the appreciation of 
Stresemann! How generous the words 
of Henderson, ‘‘Great Britain cares 
not for methods of procedure but for 
peace.’” And how deeply in the heart 
of at least one teacher present fell the 
words of both Briand and Stresemann, 
warning us that world peace can come 
only through training children to be 
worthy of it by their love for others 
and by instruction in ways of bring- 
ing it about. 

It was to be expected that the two 
official languages of the League would 
be used. The easiest way and the way 
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we chose, was to assign the part of 
Briand to an excellent French stu- 
dent. His speech was followed by an 
English interpretation. 

Strange to say even the slight but 
authentic variation in costume was a 
matter of interest, the turban of the 
Hindu, the fez of the Persian, and th 
eape of the Ethiopian being proudly 
worn by the delegates of these respec- 
tive countries and carefully noted by 
the observers. The streamer of silk 
flags was a colorful bit that was close- 
ly scanned. Once more we were re- 
minded of the response that the en- 
sign of a great nation calls forth even 
in the heart of a stranger. 





American Education Week 
November 9-15, 1931 


MERICAN Education Week is a 

concerted effort on the part of 
teachers everywhere to increase the 
appreciation of the public for its 
schools. Because of its extensive 
observance, and the co-operation of 
many nationwide organizations, the 
interest of the press, the radio and 
the pulpit, it offers an effective 
means of beginning or strengthening 
a continuing program of interpret- 
ing the needs, aims, and achieve- 
ments of the schools. For ten years 
the interest in the observance of 
American Education Week has 
steadily increased. 

The general theme of American 
Education Week is What the Schools 
Are Helping America to Achieve. 
Nationwide co-operation in inspiring 
the public with a renewed sense of 
the value of the schools through pro- 
grams built around this theme wil! 
be of incalculable aid in maintaining 
the gains made in recent years 
toward providing every child with 
a fair start in life. 

The Division of Publications of the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will send free to any 
teacher or school officer, an out!ine 
of the program for American Educa- 
tion Week, with suggestions for car- 
rying it out. The Division of Publi- 
eations has prepared attractive 
bulletins and posters to use locally 
during and previous to American 
Edueation Week. These may be ob- 
tained ready to use at the cost of 
publication and distribution, or they 
may be reproduced in school print 
shops or in other economical ways. 





Children’s Book Week 


By MABEL C. ODONNELL 
Grade Supervisor, East Aurora, Illinois 


OR several years past, one 

week during the middle of No- 

vember has been set aside as 

**Children’s Book Week.’’ The 
idea originated with the National 
Association of Book Publishers as a 
means of making known to the pub- 
lie the many beautiful and worth 
while books which are being pub- 
lished for children, as well as to 
direct attention to the newer and 
more artistie editions of the old elas- 
sies. The movement is probably the 
outgrowth of the emphasis in mod- 
ern education on wide and diversi- 
fied reading for every child. The 
hope has been that Book Week 
would be a stimulation to parents 
and teachers not only to purchase 
more books but to be wiser and more 
diseriminating in the choice of those 
whieh they select for children’s 
reading. With the children them- 
selves, the purpose has been not only 
to imerease the desire to read in 
school and publie libraries, but to 
emphasize the joy of possession, the 
pleasure that comes from owning 
books of one’s own which can be 
read and re-read, and to suggest the 
possibility of adding to one’s collec- 
tion during Book Week each year, 
thus forming the nucleus of a good 
home library. 

The following is the record of how 
Book Week grew from a very small 
beginning in the primary grades of 
one school system until it permeated 
through the grades to the Junior and 
Senior High Schools and has become 
a regular part of the year’s program. 

During November, 1925, a few 
book posters and some suggestions 
for interesting children in Book 
Week were received from the Na- 
tional Association. In this particu- 
lar school system all reading books 
were furnished. Very often parents 
of children in the primary grades 
who were interested and rather 
amazed at the rapidity with which 
six-year-olds were learning to read, 
tried to buy from local book stores 
copies of school readers. More often 
than not they were unsuccessful. It 
oceurred to the teachers and super- 
visor that as a Book Week activity, 
copies of sehaol readers might be 


bought through the school and sold 
at cost price plus two cents to cover 
the postage. A short mimeographed 
book list of such readers was given 
to each child in the first two grades. 
We were rather surprised and felt 
that we had achieved a great success 
when at the end of the week, three 
hundred books had been sold. 

With the coming of the next No- 
vember, the second grade pupils of 
the year before were in the third 
grade and were looking forward to 
Book Week and the opportunity of 
buying another book. This year the 
book lists were extended to include 
the kindergartens and grades three 
and four. The lists included not only 
the best school readers but inexpen- 
sive editions of other worth while 
books, editions which with 
the school diseount could be 
sold to the children for not 


What It Has Come to 
Mean to the Children 
Of East Aurora 


books which yet has merit, especially 
when it is considered that the chil- 
dren are always allowed the bene- 
fit of the school discount. The third 
year found the sale of books running 
over 1,000. It was interesting to note 
that three-fourths of the books were 
bought by children who had come up 
through the primary grades and had 
had their interest awakened during 
the two previous years. Apparently 
the habit was growing. 

In November, 1928, an attractive 
book plate was designed by one of 
the members of the high-school art 
department. From this time on every 
child who bought a book during 
Book Week had this attractive book 
plate to put inside the cover of his 


book. 
(Continued on Page 66) 





more than one dollar. It 
was clearly realized that we 
could not expect children in 
an industrial community to 
buy more expensive books. 
During Book Week of 1926 
over seven hundred books 
were sold in the first four 
grades of six elementary 
buildings. It was very: evi- 
dent that the children who 
bought a book the first year 
were also the ones who 
bought the second. Was it 
possible to form the habit? 
When the third Book Week 
came around in November, 
1927, it was decided to ex- 
tend efforts to include all 
grades up to Junior High 
School. A great deal of time 
and effort was taken to pre- 
pare book lists for each 
grade. When it is considered 
that a very great many of 
the books included in the 
Winnetka Graded Book List 
as well as most of the books 
included in the American 
Library Association list of 
the forty best books for chil- 
dren can be purchased for 
less than $1.50, it is perfectly 
evident that it is possible to 
prepare a list of inexpensive 
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Editorial Notes And Comment 


Plain "T‘HIS is not a Pollyanna expression of optimism ; 
Talk neither is it meant to be a pessimistic wail. It is 

a plain, unvarnished statement of facts for a purpose. 
The teachers’ salary situation in Illinois is very bad. A 
few thousand teachers suffered a reduction this year. 
Several thousand have not yet been paid all of last year’s 
salary, their treasuries are empty, and no definite provi- 
sion has been made to pay them this year. 

Worst of all, there is no sign of improvement in the 
future. Unless we all bestir ourselves as a harmonious 
organization with a definite plan, the situation may be 
even worse next year. 


Do you ask why? Here is the answer: 


The quadrennial reassessment of real estate was 
made this year in the very midst of the worst depression 
in our history, when real estate values are at their lowest, 
and when opposition to real estate taxes is at the highest. 
These greatly reduced assessed values will stand for four 
years as the ‘‘tax base’’ for that time; and it will be 
extremely difficult for a few years to increase school tax 
rates, the other factor in computing taxes. 

Other public institutions and departments of govern- 
ment are feeling the pinch of poverty and are conducting 
aggressive campaigns for more funds. This brings them 
into competition with the schools for the revenues it is 
possible to raise. 

The coming winter is expected to be one of panic, 
poverty, distress, and disheartenment. Already efforts 
are being made to raise enormous sums of money to care 
for the unemployed and to keep the poor from freezing 
or starving. Therefore, the public about the time to em- 
ploy teachers next spring will not be in a state of mind 
to increase salaries; in fact there is grave danger of many 
reductions in salary that will lower the teachers’ stan- 
dards of living and impair their efficiency. 


What shall we do about it? Answer: 


It seems probable that the Governor will call a special 
session of the General Assembly to convene some time this 
fall to revise the revenue laws. We should insist that such 
special session be called. If it is called, bills will be in- 
troduced to use new sources of revenue such as personal 
and corporation income taxes, and luxury taxes, such as 
tobacco taxes, amusement admission taxes, ete. Since it 
seems that the present general property tax has reached 
its limit and broken down, we should recommend these 
new taxes. 

Inasmuch as the schools are now dependent upon the 
unpopular and broken-down general property tax, even 
though there are already large amounts of public reve- 
nues derived from other sources, we must insist, and must 
arouse the public to insist, that the proceeds from the new 
sources be used to support the schools. 


Let us do these things to help many teachers get 
their long-delayed salaries and to prevent a contagious 
panic of wage reductions next spring. And let us begin 
now. 


Winning Help WE BELIEVE there are large parts 
From the of the general public that are 
Public ready to respond to a call for a more 

liberal support of the schools. Of course 
the mést necessary thing to do in order to win a more 
active and liberal support is to continue to give the very 
best service even under the present discouraging circum- 
stances. But another necessary thing is to call the atten- 
tion of the people to what the schools need in order to 
continue and to improve the service. 

The newspapers are usually loyal supporters of the 
schools and friends of the teachers and children and 
should be kept thoroughly informed of school needs. An 
editorial appearing in the Chicago Daily News of Septem- 
ber 15 illustrates this rather general attitude of the news- 
papers, that should be encouraged. After telling about the 
heavy reductions in salaries in Great Britain and the dis- 
missal of 10,000 school teachers in Germany, this great 
newspaper continued : 

We in Chicago are less honest about such matters. We 
keep the teachers at work, nominally on unreduced salaries, 
and offer them promises instead of pay. Driven by necessity, 
they discount the promises and pocket their loss. Later on 
we shall pay the moneyed purchasers of the promises in full 
with interest. 

There seems to be general agreement that education shall 
be the goat—or one conspicuous in a flock of goats— which 
nations need at the present time because of past financial 


The school financial situation in Chicago is desper- 
ately bad; but it is not entirely hopeless when a great 
newspaper of the city gives expression to such an edi- 
torial as this. 


Tackling O* recommendation of the Budget Com- 
A Real mittee the Board of Directors of the Na- 
Problem tional Education Association adopted a reso- 

lution at the Los Angeles meeting which is 
certainly far-reaching in its possibilities. The resolution 
is as follows: 


Wuereas, The widespread economic disturbance through 
which the United States and other nations of the world are 
passing is evidence of serious social-economic maladjustment, 
and 

Whereas, The education of the people of a democracy 
determines its method of dealing with social-economic prob- 
lems; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the National Edu- 
cation Association recommends to the President of the Asso- 
ciation the appointment of a committee of not more than ten 
to propose to the Association desirable social-economic goals 
of America, and that the committee indicate the materials and 
methods which the schools of the nation should use to attain 
these goals; and be it further 

Resolved, That the sum of $10,000 or such part thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated for the use of said 
committee, no part of which shall be used for personal or travel 
expense of members of the committee. 


The National Education Association is tackling a 
problem that needs serious attention. It is perfectly ap- 
parent to many teachers who have had their salaries re- 
duced or have not even been paid what is due them that 
there are ‘‘serious social-economic maladjustments,’’ 
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which were probably caused by the pursuit of undesirable, 
improper, and really un-American ‘‘ social-economic 
goals.”’ We sincerely hope that an able, fearless, and 
patriotic committee will be appointed that will expose 
the causes of the present maladjustments and recommend 
proper and desirable goals and the materials and methods 
to be used in reaching them. 


An THs is the subject of an essay ap- 
Educational pearing in the New Republic of 
Tragi-Comedy August 19 by W. B. Curry, who was 

formerly headmaster of the Oak Lane 
Country Day School in Philadelphia and is now Director 
of Education at Dartington Hall, Totnes, England. 

The tragi-comedy consists in the irrelevance of the 
educational research going on in the colleges to the really 
big problems of society. The author is so shocked by the 
silly questionnaires received from aspirants for Ph.D. 
degrees that he says ‘‘a great part of what is called re- 
search must, of course, be dismissed as mere stupidity.’’ 
He also declares that the facts obtained and the conelu- 
sions reached ‘‘will not greatly enhance the quality of 
civilization,’’ and that some of them are ‘‘ positively use- 
less or pernicious.’’ 

Mr. Curry then names three real problems worthy 
of the mettle of aspirants for Ph.D. degrees. He says that 
while they are studying education they might endeavor 
to find what kind of education will produce: (1) a world 
community that is peaceable, which will require a serious 
psychological study of the whole background of emotional 
conditioning of childhood which is productive of the pres- 
ent bellicose attitudes of adults in international affairs; 
(2) co-operation to promote the general welfare, or loy- 
alty to society instead of loyalty merely to a group and 
its special interests; and (3) citizens who are free, crea- 
tive individuals, jealous of the rights of individuality 
and, at the same time, capable of co-operation and filled 
with an adequate sense of responsibility. 

We beg leave to suggest two more: (1) what were 
the causes that brought on the present industrial de- 
pression and economic panic? and (2) what kind of edu- 
eation will prevent such things in the future? 


How’s This DO not believe that Mr. 
For A Curry oe insis 7 that agen 

’ *.9  didate for a Master’s degree be as- 
Master's Thects! signed a subject requiring such ex- 
tensive study and profound wisdom in coming to con- 
clusions. It seems to us that the July, 1931, Journal of 
the Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute re- 
views a thesis that should be commended as a work per- 
formed by a candidate for a Master’s degree from such 
a college. ‘ 

This study was made by Harold Bright, formerly 
county superintendent of schools of Clark County, Illi- 
nois, and once president of the Eastern Division of our 
Association. It was a study of the teaching personnel 
in Clark county and the ways in which the schools of 
the county can be improved. Probably the conclusions 
reached and the recommendations made are of most in- 
terest to us. 

It was concluded that the system of one-room rural 
schools in Clark county is antiquated, cumbersome, and 
inefficient ; that a minimum salary law is needed ; that the 
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system of alternation, outlined in the State Course of 
Study, should be abolished; and that the district is far 
too small as a unit. It was recommended that the county 
unit be used; that rural schools be consolidated; that a 
county board of education be established; that there be 
a county supervisor for grade schools and one for rural 
schools; that the county superintendent be appointed by 
the county board of education; and that a county library 
be established at the county seat, with various branches. 


Education ‘THE favorite indoor sport of some 
Cannot newspaper reporters and editors 
Make Brains ‘%¢¢ms to be to state in many of their 

news items that criminals today are very 
youthful, of ‘‘high-school age,’’ or actually high-school 
students. This leads some of our people to believe that 
the high schools do nothing to develop moral character 
or to teach good citizenship; and occasionally we hear 
somebody state the opinion that secondary education is 
a hindrance to moral development. 

Therefore, we wish to record here a statement made 
by Dr. Andy Hall, Director, Department of Public 
Health, as reported in the Welfare Bulletin, published in 
August of this year by the Department of Public Welfare. 
Dr. Hall says: 

At Joliet in 1927 the alpha test of the Army was applied 
to the penal population. That survey showed that 30 per cent 
of the prisoners were mentally defective. Similar results have 
been obtained at other state prisons. Those findings suggest 
that a bad heredity is responsible for a large percentage of 
our criminal population. Neither laws or police are effective 
agents with which to control the criminal tendencies of such 
people. 

We might add that our common schools as now or- 
ganized and financed are not effective agents in the cor- 
rection of mental deficiencies and inherited criminal ten- 
dencies. The schools are doing their best to train properly 
the activities of the brains the children have; but they 
ought not be expected to make new brains for children 
who have defective brains. 


Several times we have heard the Director of the 
Department of Public Welfare say that it is not the boys 
and girls that remain in high school that fill up the penal 
and reformatory institutions under his care, but it is 
those who drop out of school before graduation from high 
school or even before completing the elementary grades. 
Evidently he believes that if all children could be kept 
in good homes and good schools until they finish high 
school the tremendous burden of his department would 
be greatly relieved. But some children are so defective 
that both home and school cannot make them useful citi- 
zens; and others only slightly defective need highly spe- 
cialized treatment, training, and instruction that the 
schools and homes are not prepared to give. This latter 
class makes up a large part of the population of the penal 
and reformatory institutions. It was a compliment to 
the sehools when a public welfare commission this year 
advocated bills that would have added two years to the 
age of youth coming under the provisions of the compul- 
sory attendance and child labor laws. The legislature did 
not enact the bills because the schools in most cities are 
overloaded with children coming under the present law. 
Of course the schools ought to be improved, but they are 
already a most effective agency in promoting the public 
welfare.—R. C. Moors. 

















The Swing 
of the 
Pendulum 


<4 
CLYDE HISSONG 
Dean, College of Education 


State College 
Bowling Green, Obio 


EACHERS of yesterday who 

have continued to be students 

are discovering along with 

teachers of tomorrow diver- 
gent points of view in education that 
if applied will bring fundamental 
changes in practice. 


A by-word of progressives is free- 
dom. At every turn we come upon 
a new notion of just what freedom 
implies. On the one hand it is to all 
purposes synonymous with license. 
To give a- child freedom means to 
permit him to do as he pleases guid- 
ed only by the whims of the moment. 
Such a conception obviously means 
a program the opposite of yester- 
day’s repression. On the other hand 
it may be that freedom is not neces- 
sarily the opposite of restraint but 
grows out of activity based upon a 
wide background of carefully guided 
experience and an intelligent ap- 
praisal of the present situation. 
Freedom in this sense is achieved as 
the culmination of a long period of 
development during which the teach- 
er guides the child through activities 
that give him insight into the rich 
background of racial heritage to 
which he is heir. To repress means 
that the teacher will control; to give 
license means that the teacher will 
stand aside; to make way for free- 
dom which is achieved, means that 
the teacher will guide. Evidently, 
each assumption necessitates prac- 
tices that find no common ground. 


Sketching the field we see yet an- 
other fascinating concept with which 
educators toy. It has been called 
ereativeness. Modern progressives 
have made every attempt to foster 
this quality. In most cases it is be- 
lieved to be an innate potentiality or 


capacity which flowers in varying 
degree, depending upon the amount 
of endowment and the condition of 
the environment. Creativeness im- 
plies for most educators in progres- 
sive schools the almost sacred ability 
of the human being to make or dis- 
cover something new in his environ- 
ment. The school system which fos- 
ters this elusive quality must place 
its faith in the child and give him 
freedom to develop his powers. On 
the other hand the school which has 
no belief in creativeness puts it aside 
and emphasizes the more mechanical 
aspects of habit formation. Some- 
where between the position which 
denies creativeness and that which 
considers it an innate possession is 
a third position which considers the 
exhibition of such a quality the re- 
sult of a wide background of con- 
tacts, of an environment rich in leads 
to new interests. Such a position 
does not call for unrestraint but 
eareful guidance in order that en- 
vironment may give the most desir- 
able leads. 


Another concept which is now 
being discussed with renewed vigor 
because of certain developments in 
psychology and philosophy is that of 
thinking. Leading educators who 
place as the primary function of the 
school the development of thinking 
in this changing civiiization insist 
that it is impossible to prepare stu- 
dents with ready-made reactions and 
attitudes. New problems are con- 
tinually coming to the front and a 
new generation will find it impos- 
sible to meet them in terms of old 
solutions. Each individual’s con- 
clusions must be the result of an 
intelligent appraisal of all factors in 
the new and problematic situation. 
Again there is a counter-movement 
which considers thinking a rather 
useless concept. What actually hap- 
pens, it is maintained, is that each 
individual reacts in terms of his past 
habits and thinking becomes simply 
his juggling of words as he talks to 
himself. It seems that the wide 
divergence of these two theories 
when put into practice is evident. 
Belief in thinking means an educa- 
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In the following article Dean Hissong brings 
out the idea that a teacher should not blindly 
oscillate from one extreme to another but, by 
thinking things through, should arrive at a 
basic philosophy of his own to give direction 


to his teaching. 


tional program with vital proble- 
matic situations which grip the 
youngster. Belief in the superfluity 
of thinking means au education pro- 
gram with innumerable possibilities 
for habit formation. 


Concerning these concepts and 
others equally fundamental teachers 
who are growing must take some 
position. Although the pendulum 
continues in motion teachers dare 
not be caught up in its swing until 
they have thought through the basic 
principles underlying its movement, 
for thoughtless wavering means 
school practice without a philosophy. 
Perhaps a teacher’s final position 
will be neither one extreme nor the 
other. It is within the province of 
educational theory to aid in formu- 
lating this view by presenting the 
issues between which the pendulum 
swings. 





| New Geological Bulletin 


Typical Rocks and Minerals in 
Illinois is the title of an educational 
bulletin which has just been pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Geologi- 
eal Survey, Urbana, Illinois. . The 
authors of the booklet are George E. 
Ekblaw and Don L. Carroll, regular 
members of the Survey staff. 


The publication, which is well 
illustrated, summarizes geological 
conditions in Illinois and presents in 
non-technical language the origin, 
characteristics, uses and location of 


deposits of more than thirty rocks | 


and minerals which are to be found 
within the State’s borders. The 
booklet is especially adapted for use 
in schools. 


It is the third of a series of educa- 
tional bulletins dealing with the 
geology and geologic history of Illi- 
nois. Copies of all three. bulletins 
may be secured free of charge for use 
in schools anywhere in the State of 
Illinois. They may be seeuréd by the 
general public at a cost of ten cents 
each by addressing the Chief, State 
Geological Survey, Urbana. 
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Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


| MRS. WINIFRED E. DRENNAN, 
225 West William Street, Decatur, Illinois, Contributing Editor 


Parent-Teacher 
Work ina 
Nutshell! 


By 


? 


Mrs. A. R. WILLIAMS 
Third Vice-President 
Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


IRST of all, what is a parent- 

teacher association? A parent- 

teacher association is an organi- 

zation of parents, teachers and 
other interested persons to promote 
child welfare. Its objects, both in 
state and national organizations, come 
under two heads: 

(1) To promote child welfare in home, 
school and community; to raise the stan- 
dards of home life; to secure more ade- 
quate laws for the care and protection of 
children. 

(2) To bring into closer relationship 
the home and the school, that parents and 
teachers may co-operate intelligently in 
the training of the child, and to develop 
between educators and the general pub- 
lic, such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual edu- 
cation. 

In order to carry out these objec- 
tives the following seven objectives of 
education have been accepted as the 
permanent platform: 1. Health and 
safety ; 2. Worthy home membership ; 
3. Mastery of tools, technics, and spir- 
it of learning ; 4. Faithful citizenship ; 
5. Vocational and economic effective- 
ness; 6. Wise use of leisure ; 7. Ethical 
character. 

The meetings of parent-teacher as- 
sociations are usually held in the 
school building once a month during 
the school year. An ideal meeting con- 





‘For those who are becoming interested in 
this work and who wish to get as much in- 
formation as possible, withont much effort. 
this article is written. 


sists of a program on some phase of 
child welfare, a business session and 
a social hour during which parents 
and teachers become acquainted. 

As a result of these meetings it is 
hoped that parents gain a better un- 
derstanding of parenthood as a pro- 
fession ; concrete ideas for child train- 
ing which help them to work out pro- 
blems that arise in the training of 
their own children ; an understanding 
of the teacher and the school; an op- 
portunity to help develop public opin- 
ion that will consider the welfare of 
every child in the community. 

It is also to be hoped that teachers 
gain a better understanding of the 
children by knowing the parents; 
they are assured of a friendly public, 
acquainted with and alive to the needs 
of the school. The children whose par- 
ents attend meetings know that teach- 
ers and parents are partners in their 
education, and thereby the children’s 
attitude toward teachers and school 
is one of appreciation and respect, 
and discipline becomes less difficult. 
Equipment is often furnished by an 
association when the Board of Educa- 
tion is cramped for funds. Activities 
promoted by the association such as 
the serving of milk at recess, provid- 
ing rest facilities for teachers and 
pupils, sending kindergartners and 
first graders to school free from reme- 
dial physical defects through the 
‘‘Summer Round-Up Campaign,’’ 
and other helpful enterprises — bene- 
fit school conditions. 

Because of the contact through par- 
ent-teacher work both parents and 
teachers reap a benefit—a mutual 
understanding of one another person- 
ally and as co-workers in the educa- 
tion of the children, an assurance that 
each group is trying to accept its re- 
sponsibilities in relation to the train- 
ing of the children. The parent-teach- 
er movement is therefore recognized 
as a vital force in education today. 
One educator has said ‘‘No greater 
movement in the field of education 
has been fostered during the last 
quarter of a century than the organi- 
zation of parent-teacher associations. 
In every commonwealth this move- 
ment exerts much influence in the field 
of curriculum construction and in the 
assumption of a proper attitude to- 
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ward extracurricular subjects. With- 
out its influence there would have 
been less progress in the securing of 
adequate funds for building, equip- 
ment and maintenance of the public 
schools. ’’ 

The National Education Associa- 
tion commends this great organiza- 
tion for the work already accom- 
plished and assures its co-operation in 
all efforts to promote closer relation- 
ship between the home and the school. 

This movement which began in 
such a small way thirty-four years 
ago in Washington, D. C., has grown 
and spread until like associations are 
to be found all over the world. 
Through invitations sent out by the 
department of state of the United 
States government, various countries 
sent delegates or appointed represen- 
tatives from their embassies in Wash- 
ington, who attended international 
conferences called by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
1908, 1911, and 1914. These more or 
less informal gatherings crystallized 
into a world-wide interest in August, 
1927, when the World Federation of 
Edueation Associations and The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers united in calling delegates to a 
meeting which was held in connection 
with the Biennial Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations in Toronto, Canada. At this 
meeting the International Federation 
of Home and School was formed. This 
international group now numbers 
member organizations from more than 
twenty countries. One of the past 
presidents of our National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers was its first 
president. 

The work in the United States is 
carried on through the National Cong- 
ress of Parents and Teachers and by 
the State Congresses. The Illinois 
Congress is divided into twenty-three 
districts; each district has a Director, 
part of whose duty it is to organize 
new associations and to assist those 
already organized. Each local associa- 
tion in membership with the Illinois 
Congress is called a Congress Unit 
and as such is entitled to the various 
helps offered by the Illinois Congress. 
Through membership in the [Illinois 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Important Committee Report 


To the Representative Assembly of 
the LS.T.A.: 


OUR committee on the Rela- 

tions of the State Reading 

Circles to the 1.8. T. A., after 

eareful investigation and 
thoughtful discussion, submits the fol- 
lowing report. 

First: The Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle is the oldest active state reading 
circle for children in the nation. Twenty- 
two states operate such circles and of 
these Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, and Ohio 
are the leaders. In its gross volume of 
business, according to the most recent 
data obtained, Illinois stands at the head 
of the list. In its forty-two years of serv- 
ice, more than one and a quarter million 
volumes of carefully selected books have 
been placed in the schools of Illinois 
through this agency. This record is un- 
equalled by any other state. During the 
past decade 575,081 books were distrib- 
uted. Last year 80,356 volumes found their 
way into our school libraries. It is the 
aim of the Circle to reach an annual dis- 
tribution of 100,000 volumes. 

Due to the careful selection of books, 
able management and conservative opera- 
tion, the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
offers its books at lower prices than other 
states. This year the price of the com- 
plete set is $25 post paid, an unprece- 
dented low sale price despite the fact 
that publishers’ prices were not reduced. 
This represents a saving of $14.99 on 32 
books, the margin of profit being so low 
that it will probably not equal overhead 
expenses. However, it is an effort on the 
part of the Board to continue the service 
of outside reading to the schools of the 
state even though the economic situation 
is acute. This is made possible by a re- 
serve fund of $5,000 which will be utilized 
to safeguard the solvency of the Circle. 

Seconp: The Teachers Reading Circle 
has been in existence forty-seven years, 
during which time about 450,000 books 
have been sold to teachers. In the last 
ten years the sales have totaled 168,498 
and for the two preceding decades they 
were 141,000 and 74,000 respectively .The 
last two years sales are just over 18,000 
volumes each. Of the seventeen or eigh- 
teen states maintaining Teachers Read- 
ing Circles, Illinois is second to Ohio 
alone. 

The list of adoptions during the life of 
the Circle is a list of worth while pro 
fessional and cultural titles throughout 
the period. 

Naturally, it many times falls out that 
the same book is adopted by more than 
one state Reading Circle. A rather dili- 
gent search through such cases over a 
period of five years shows but one book 
offered elsewhere at a price lower than 
that made by this Circle. 

Such a record shows that the Teachers 
Reading Circle has been efficiently and 
ably managed and has contributed ma- 
terially to the professional advancement 
of the teachers of the state. 


Tuirp: We deplore the language of 
the so-called yellow sheet and the insinua- 
tions in regard to the integrity of the 
management of the two reading circle 
boards. Publishing the report in the 
ILtrnoIs TEACHER without the discussions 
which accompanied was misleading. The 
association nearly unanimously repudi- 
ated it, but one who was not present and 
only read the report would not realize 
that. 

FourtH: The primary purpose of both 
Reading Circles is to investigate, select 
and distribute the proper books to the 
pupils and teachers of the state. Conse- 
quently the business should be conducted 
on the smallest margin of profit warrant- 
ed by good business practice. In no case 
should the profits be used for any other 
purpose than that of improving the serv- 
ice or reducing the prices of books to the 
pupils and teachers. 

We do not favor the creation of a sur- 
plus to be used in upkeep of the State 
Secretary’s office, a Teachers’ Pension or 
Insurance Fund, nor for any other simi- 
lar purpose as is done in some other 
states, no matter how worthy such ob- 
jects may be in themselves. 

FirtH: The construction of the new 
headquarters of the I.S.T.A. makes it pos- 
sible and desirable for all functions of 
the association to be directed from the 
central office. So we recommend that the 
office of the Pupils Reading Circle be 
transferred to Springfield to the new 
teachers’ building and that D. F. Nickols 
be continued as manager, but that he give 
his whole time to furthering the business 
of the Reading Circle. 

In order to bring about a closer affilia- 
tion between the State Association and 
the Pupils Reading Circle Board, we recom- 
mend that the manager be nominated by 
the Pupils Reading Circle Board and elect- 
ed by the Board of Directors of the State 
Teachers Association. The present plan 
as to size, selection, and personnel of the 


Pupils Reading Circle Board is an excel- 


lent one and we see no chance for im- 
provement. We feel that in the future it 
would be advisable for all committees and 
auxiliary boards of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association to hold their meet- 
ings within the State. 

SixtH: We recommend that the head- 
quarters of the Teachers Reading Circle 
be transferred to Springfield and D. F. 
Nickols be made the manager. We also 
recommend that the manager establish a 
depository for the Teachers Reading 
Circle books and the County Superinten- 
dents get their supplies direct from the 
State Circle and not from individual pub- 
lishers. We hope that this will enable 
the Teachers Reading Circle Board to se- 
cure more advantageous prices and con- 
tracts. We do not feel that the 10 per cent 
allowed to the County Superintendents 
for handling these books is excessive. In 
fact, most superintendents turn the sale 
over to bookstores or assistants at insti- 
tutes, who have to be paid to care for the 
sale. Many County Superintendents find 
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at the end of the year they have haniled 
these books at a loss. Each County Super- 
intendent knows the local conditions of 
his county the best so the manner in 
which they should be distributed should 
be left in his hands. With a centra! de- 
pository, however, it may become feasible 
in the future to abandon this practice. 
We recommend that the manager of the 
Teachers Reading Circle be nominated by 
the Teachers Reading Circle Board and 
elected by the Board of Directors of the 
1.8S.T.A. We feel that a board of thirteen 
members is rather too large for efficiency 
and we recommend the County Superin- 
tendents section and City Superintendents 
Association take steps to reduce this mem- 
bership. 
K. D. Watpo, Aurora, Chairman, 
Orvitte T. Bricut, Dolton, 
JUSTIN WASHBURN, Rock Island, 
Lewis V. Morcan, Wheaton, 


W. W. McCuttocn, Pontiac. 





Statement by Secretary 


REGRET that the record of part 

of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting last year is considered mis- 
leading. But I made that record, and 
my conscience is clear in regard to 
that part of it stating what disposi- 
tion was made of the report of the 
committee on relations of the reading 
circles to the I.S.T.A. Of course I am 
not responsible for what was said in 
the committee report. But I am re- 
sponsible for a record of what was 
done with it. I am happy to find that 
the record is perfectly clear. 

The essential parts of the report of 
the committee are found in the I11- 
Nois TEACHER of February, 1931. On 
page 219 of that magazine it is re- 
corded that the chairman presented 
and explained the report and moved 
its adoption. It is also recorded that 
a long discussion followed, and that 
Mr. Maue criticized certain implica- 
tions in the report. Immediately fol- 
lowing this criticism, a motion was 
made to lay the report on the table, 
which was done by a vote of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

On page 236 of the same magazine 
is a part of the record of the business 
session held the next day. There it is 
recorded that the chairman of the 
committee asked to have the report 
taken from the table so he could com- 
plete his speech of the day before and 
make further explanation of the re- 
port. This was done by motion and 
vote. The chairman proceeded with 
his speech. 

The record further shows that al- 
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most immediately after he closed his 
speech, it was moved. seconded, and 
earried by vote of the Representative 
Assembly that the committee be dis- 
charged and that a new committee be 
appointed to bring in another report 
with recommendations in regard to 
the same matter. 

Now, I beg leave to state that when 
the record shows: (1) that the chair- 
man of a committee was asked to pre- 
sent a report and did so with explana- 
tions and a motion to adopt the re- 
port; (2) that this was followed by 
long discussion and criticism, fol- 
lowed immediately by tabling the re- 
port; (3) that on the next day the 
chairman was allowed to speak again 
on the report, which speech was fol- 
lowed by the discharge of the commit- 
tee and the appointment of a new 
committee to bring in another report, 

nothing more is needed in the rec- 
ord to show how the report and the 
committee were disposed of unless the 
word ‘‘repudiated’’ is used in the 
record, and it was not used in any 
motion or in the discussion until it 
appeared in the report of the new 
committee. Therefore, my conscience 
is clear in regard to the record, and 
it would not be if I thought the 
record were misleading. 


R. C. Moors, Secretary 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EvANSTON, ILL. 
Sept. 5, 1931. 
Mr. R, C. Moore, 
Editor, Illinois Teacher, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
DeaR Mr. Moore: 

As a matter of justice I feel that the 
facts should be known relative to my 
name appearing on a published report of 
a Committee to Investigate the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle, which report was 
made at the last session of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 

About the time I was appointed to serve 
on this committee I left the superinten- 
dency at Elgin (August Ist) to accept a 
position on the staff at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. I appealed to the chairman of 
the committee to excuse me and have an- 
other appointed in my place. Later when 
the committee was ready to get direct 
information by visitation I further noti- 
fied the chairman that I could not accom- 
pany them and stated that I did not con- 
sider myself a member of the committee. 
I presumed this was understood since 
from that time (October 15th) I was not 
in touch with the committee, had nothing 
to do with the formation of the report, 
did not see it in any form prior to pub- 
lication and certainly did not authorize 
my name to be signed to the report. 
Being unable to attend the meeting at 
Springfield, I was greatly surprised, some 
weeks later, to find my name attached 
to the report. 

I am very willing to assume my share 
of responsibility for any action in which 
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EAST WING OF THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING UNIVERSITY Or 
ILLINOIS, WHICH HOUSES THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Establishment of the College of Education at the University of Illinois, and in 
connection therewith a Bureau of Educational Research, was authorized by the 
Board of Trustees of the University June 1, 1918. In 1919-1920 the enrollment was 
87. The total net resident enrollment in the College of Education for 1930-1931 


was 1072. 


Today the College of Education has an administrative staff of four persons, in- 
cluding the Dean, Principal of the University High School, Secretary to the Dean 
and stenographer. The faculty proper consists of four professors, three associate 
professors, four assistant professors, and three instructors. The University High 
School staff consists of 23 persons including 16 teachers, and one librarian, and 
nine part-time instructors, who are members of the University faculty. The Bureau 
of Educational Research staff consists of its director and four assistants. 

On September 1 of this year, Dr. Thomas Eliot Benner, former Professor of 
Education at Columbia University, assumed his duties as Dean of the College of 
Education, succeeding the late Dean Chadsey. 























I may participate or to which I authorize 
my name to be signed, but without in- 
formation or any participation in com- 
mittee activities I regard it as rather un- 
fair and somewhat ridiculous to be charged 
with such responsibility. 

Without any desire to keep an unfor- 
tunate affair alive, this statement is of- 
fered at this time only because the same 
subject is again before our Association in 
the form of a report of another committee. 

Yours very truly, 
R. W. Farrcu Ir. 


School Invites Public to 
View Art Treasures 


The Hopkins Township High 
School at Granville has gained a 
name for itself because of the un- 
usual collection of art objects it 
contains. Among these are more 
than two hundred and fifty repro- 
ductions in color of famous paint- 
ings, a collection of statuary, bas 


reliefs and tapestry, a community 
museum of two thousand articles, 
a number of memorials and histori- 
eal markers, and a beautifully plan- 
ned system of landscaping with 
trees, shrubs, vines and perennial 
and annual flowers blooming consecu- 
tively and continually from spring to 
autumn. 

Frequent visits from persons out 
side of the community and even out 
of the state who had heard of these 
unique features, suggested to Priv- 
cipal Dean M. Inman the advisability 
of opening the building to the pub- 
lie within driving distance of Gran- 
ville on Sunday afternoons during 
October. The hours are from 1:30 
to 5:30 p.m. Mr. Inman believes that 
the idea may profitably be adopted 
by other communities and feels that 
this opportunity for personal obser- 
vation may do much to engender 
interest in similar projects elsewhere. 





The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


‘Tt 1s a great thing for a child to bear the call of a good book.” 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 


A Plea for Rural Libraries 


N a syndicated newspaper letter 
of April 30, Calvin Coolidge makes 
a plea for more and better books 
for country folk. He says that 
while schools have been constantly 
bettered in rural sections, and the 
telephone, radio, motion picture, auto- 
mobile and good roads have all done 
their bit—to say nothing of news- 
papers and magazines which pene- 
trate everywhere—there are still mil- 
lions of people who haven’t access to 
libraries. He ends by saying, ‘‘ Provi- 
sion for rural libraries would be a 
public service of the first importance.”’ 
Note: The Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation reports that 96% of the rural 
population of Illinois is without pub- 
lie library service. The same authori- 
ty states that ten counties in the state 
do not have a single library. We were 
curious to know how these ten coun- 
ties fared in the matter of being sup- 
plied with Pupils Reading Circle 
books and upon investigation found 
that they had ordered 28,337 volumes 
during the past ten years. Therefore, 
the public schools offer golden oppor- 
tunities for children to have good out- 
side reading facilities by establishing 
and maintaining ample libra- 
ries, even though they do not 
have access to public libraries. 
The boys and girls of today 
will be the men and women of 
tomorrow. If the next genera- 
tion of adults is a reading gen- 
eration, it can be depended 
upon to supply its own library 
needs. 


with the school boards in supplying 
the books. We do not know of a finer 
thing for the P.T. A. clubs to do in 
any community. With such a worthy 
objective in view the life and success 
of the organization are assured from 
the beginning. 

Superintendent R. V. Jordan of the 
Centralia Schools recently sent an in- 
teresting letter to the several P.T. A. 
presidents of his city in which a very 
fine relationship between school and 
home is revealed. The letter also indi- 
eates the constructive service to the 
schools which the parents of Centralia 
are providing. We are pleased to in- 
clude the letter herewith: 

The present school year offers greater 
opportunities for service than any year 
in school history. One of the dangers of 
the depression is that we shall allow it 
to destroy many of the finer things of 
society which have been achieved only 
at great cost after a long struggle. 

One of these fine things is GOOD 
READING. You have in the past aligned 
your organization on the side of GOOD 
READING by sponsoring the work of 
THE ILLINOIS PUPILS READING 
CIRCLE. I trust that you are planning 
to do so again. This will place the finest 
of well selected reading matter in the 
hands of even the poorest child at no per- 


PRINTING 


On leaf of palm, on sedge-wrought roll, 
On plastic clay and leathern scroll, 

Man wrote his thoughts; the ages passed, 
And lo! the Press was found at last! 


Then dead souls woke; the thoughts of men 


Whose bones were dust revived again; 


Parent-Teacher 
Co-operation 


Time and again we have had 
our attention called to the 
splendid co-operation of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations in 
supporting the school libraries 
of the state. In a number of 
places the P.T. A. purchases 
such books outright and thus 
conserves the public school 
funds. Others go fifty-fifty 


The cloister’s silence found a tongue, 
Old prophets spake, old poets sung. 


Here Greek and Roman find themselves 
Alive along these crowded shelves; 
And Shakespeare treads again his stage. 
And Chaucer paints owt 


is age. 


As if some Pantheon’s marbles broke 
Their story trance, and lived and spoke, 
Life thrills along the alcoved hall, 

The lords of thought await our call! 


—Wrritirr. 


sonal cost to his family. Can anyone say 
that good books are less a necessity for 
the growing child than good clothing! 
It may be that the Board of Education 
may again arrange to carry the bills for 
you until your funds are available. Dur- 
ing the past two years a thousand chil- 
dren a year have earned the awards for 
completing the prescribed course of 
reading. 


Circle Books Used In 
Training School 
By 
R. R. Stupxins, Director of Training 


School, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 


I have been interested for many 
years in the problem of developing in 
children a taste for reading good 
books. It seems to me that an ade- 
quate supply of well-written, inter- 
esting books, suitable for every age 
of childhood, is indispensable in any 
good system of education. 

The list of books in the Illinois Pu- 
pils Reading Circle is the best selec- 
tion I have found anywhere. I have 
noted the last few years that these 
books appeal to a surprisingly large 
number of child interests. Many of 
them are used to vitalize school 
situations. Many of them awak- 
en and fix those fine ideals of 
conduct that are the very es- 
sence of character. Many of 
them give a heightened sense 
of the beautiful. And all give 
a wholesome pleasure to boys 
and girls that is worth while. 

The I.P.R.C. set is the heart 
of our children’s library each 
year and we have supplement- 
ed this set with books from 
previous years. 

I believe you are giving a 
most valuable service to the 
children of Illinois 


Vacation Reading 


An interesting project in di- 
recting vacation reading was 
eompleted recently by the 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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This Year you cannot afford to 


without 











OR nearly forty years The INSTRUCTOR has been recognized 
not only as the leading magazine for grade and rural teachers, 
but also as the leading magazine in the educational field. Its 

popularity is attested by the fact that it enjoys a circulation greater 
than that of any other educational publication. It is very generally 
endorsed by County and District Superintendents, City Superintend- 
ents, Principals, Heads of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges, and 
Teachers of Training Classes. This year, more than ever, you will 
need the inspiration and aid this outstanding publication can bring 
you. Note, please, these 10 major features: 
]—Fully $0% more actual teaching material than any other 
magazine. 
2—More material for primary teachers than any other magazine— 
and more for teachers of the intermediate and upper grades. 
3—Exclusive features in profuse variety. Art masterpieces in full 
color for picture study. Eight-page rotogravure picture section 
providing visual aids for all grades. Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s 
drawings. Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, and many others. 

—Handwork material, drawings for posters and construction 
work, designs for blackboard and window decorations in great- 
er number and variety than any other educational magazine. 

5—Larger text page than other teachers’ magazines, permitting the 
publication of larger, more usable illustrations, designs and 
materials of all kinds. 

—Material ready for immediate classroom use. Stories, songs, pic- 
tures, games, things to do and make, lesson plans, projects, 
devices and a multitude of other usable helps for all grades. 

7—Stressing of such important subjects as industrial arts, elementary 
science, nature study, health, safety, music appreciation, etc. 





Save money—take advantage of these low-priced clubbing offers 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 
with Nature Magazine ($3.00)..... 

with The Pathfinder ($1.00)........ 
with Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00) 
with Time, Weekly 


NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR Is desired for two years, add $1.00 to prices quoted. 
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ormerly NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 22¢ PRIMARY PLANS 





10 BIG ISSUES provide the newest 


and best teacher helps and materials 
for all the grades and rural schools 


$2 Per Year—Two Years $3 payiarer ! 


big reasons why THE INSTRUCTOR 
is first among Teacher Publications |CouponOrder 






_ 


Use the | 
4 Blank Below 


—Several pages cach month of ; 
plays, pageants, exercises, verse, 
music, dances, special day programs, etc., for all grades. 

Q—Pulsating, alive illustrations chosen for their interest to 
children and adaptability to classroom use. 

1Q—f2ch issue delivered to the subscriber by the middle 
of the month previous to the date it bears, thus allow- 
ing ample time for the use of seasonal material. 


You need THE INSTRUCTOR 


regardless of whether you teach in the primary, intermediate, 
or upper grades. Our program for 1931-1932 will eclipse in 
usefulness and wide adaptability anything ever offered before. 


Right now—send in your subscription! 
How can you better invest 20c a month? Where could you 
get more for your money in actual teaching helps? Without 
The INSTRUCTOR your teaching equipment is sadly inade- 
quate. Put this versatile and resultful teaching tool to work 
for you. The coupon order blank is ready for your signature. 
Fill in and mail it today! 


Fr ee ee RE ee ee 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK—PAY NOVEMBER 5TH 


| Til. T. Oct. Date..... 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dept. B, Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR beginning with the Septem- 
ber, 1931, issue, for [| 2 years $3.00; [| 1 year, $2.00. 
Also send me the magazines checked below, each for one 
year beginning with September: 

("] Nature Magazine [| The Etude, Music Magazine 

[] The Pathfinder [} Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 
The total of the above order is $ [which I agree 


to pay not later than November 5th, 1931.) (Strike out 
words in brackets if you prefer to send cash with order.) 


I cee iadeat . 


St. or R. F. D. 


State.... 


Mention Tee Trrmeor Teacerve when writing to edverticers 








Illinois Teachers Reading Circle 


WALTER F. BOYES, Manager, Galesburg, Illinois 


The Books 


N THIS department last month 

something was said concerning 

the teacher’s ‘‘digging in’’— as- 

suming certain things in school 
to be worth doing and certain meth- 
ods to be effective in doing them. Then 
there is the ‘‘digging in’’ that gets 
these things done. Books were sug- 
gested as a sound means of assistance 
in both sorts of ‘‘digging in.’’ 

Of course the suggestion was to 
lead a certain direction. There are 
many new books and many good ones; 
but not all of them were included. 
For a considerable time the Teachers 
Reading Circle has been recommend- 
ing books to the teachers of the State. 
A fairly large number of people have 
followed its suggestions — more than 
follow any other such a series of rec- 
ommendations except one. The board 
has rather definite notions as to what 
should be accomplished by a teacher’s 
reading and selects its books with both 
hope and purpose. 

A bit of familiarity with the books 
chosen for the current year’s reading 
will show clearly the purpose of each. 
Here they are: 

Books proposed for the forty-eighth 
year’s work: 

PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHOOL, Mossman. 
Price, List $1.90, to Teachers $1.50. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Chicago. 

EpvucaTION FOR CHARACTER, Germane 
and Germane. Price, List $1.80, to Teach- 
ers $1.40. Silver, Burdett & Co., Chicago. 

Tue RoMANCE oF Science Series, Du- 
Puy. Four books—lInsects, Birds, Animals 
and Plants. Price, List $3.20, to Teach- 
ers $2.85. The John C. Winston Co., Chi- 
cago. 

INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN PROBLEMS, 
Benjamin. Price, List $2.75, to Teachers 
$2.10. Houghton Mifflin Co., Chicago. 

Books will be sent post paid by publish- 
ers on receipt of the price to teachers. 

These are substantial books, both in 
content and workmanship. The prices 
speak for themselves. 

One of the offerings is a series of 
four volumes, suitably named The 
Romance of Science Series. The hope 
behind the recommendation of these 
books was that a large number of 
teachers would use it to familiarize 
themselves with this body of nature 
material and so open the eyes of a 
larger number of boys and girls to 


what there is of interest and value all 
about them. One of the generally rec- 
ognized aims of education is to ac- 
quaint the young with the world in 
which they live. The aim is one recog- 
nized at every level of school train- 
ing. The young teacher does not, how- 
ever, have much material from his 
science courses in high school and 
college suitable for use with the ele- 
mentary grades. Too little of the com- 
monplace forms about us is known by 
most of us for teaching purposes. 
While giving much that is strange 
and interesting, the books are said by 
those who ought to know to be accur- 
ate and scholarly. It was not the book 
but the error of a printer far re- 
moved, in another paragraph con- 
cerning the set, that made the state- 
ment, ‘‘The house cat has caused the 
death of more persons than war.’’ Of 
course the word was rat, but the con- 
notation was cat. 

Great enjoyment and much good 
for boys and girls through these four 
little books is within reach of teach- 
ers. The publishers furnish an outline 
of study with each set. 

A large number of us are not great- 
ly disturbed by the things said these 
days in disparagement of youth. But 
all of us know that character educa- 
tion is a great call now to the school, 
and it is a call to which practically 
every teacher would make suitable re- 
sponse. We have on this list one of 
the new and outstanding books in this 
field. If it falls out that your ‘‘dig- 
ging’’ is in the direction of enlarge- 
ment of yourself as a trainer of char- 
acter, you will find this book signifi- 
eant. We shall not forget its value. 

Learning in the elementary school 
is a chief concern in every community 
of the land and a sharp anxiety in 
many, many homes. Dr. Mossman’s 
book is written with a purpose to 
stimulate and guide the teacher in 
aiding learning: It is for elementary 
teachers as related to their daily work. 
But it is very far from prosy or com- 
monplace. Many teachers — those of 
long experience and those less experi- 
enced —will profit from its study. 
Every friend of the schools who 
knows the book will wish it extensive 
use. 
One of the prices too often paid for 


specialization is narrowness of view. 
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We must be specialists; we should not 
be narrow. One line of ‘‘digging’’ 
for every teacher should be in the di- 
rection of breadth in knowledge and 
in appreciation of the work other 
people do. Benjamin’s book is direct- 
ed to the task of giving the reader 
appreciation and understanding with- 
in the principal fields of knowledge. 
He does not attempt to give any of 
the subject-matter of the different 
fields. That would be impossible in 
such a volume, and besides it would 
not accomplish his purpose. What he 
undertakes is to develop an apprecia- 
tion for advanced study and an un- 
derstanding of the methods and mo- 
tives with which human problems 
have been approached. 


The author first makes clear the 
fundamental unity of all knowledge. 
He says, ‘‘The classification of the 
arts and sciences into academic sub- 
ject divisions, although valuable as a 
learning device, often obscures the es- 
sential unity of all human know- 
ledge.’’ He shows the primary urge 
of man to seek the truth in order that 
he may the better adjust himself to 
his environment and his environment 
to himself. He shows how man seeks 
order in the physical universe that he 
may control the events of nature ; how 
he seeks to understand the reactions 
of man to man in order that he may 
be able to make desirable social 
changes; how he seeks to discover 
beauty that he may crystallize his 
emotional experiences; and, finally, 
how he seeks God, the great unifying 
principle of the universe. The style 
of the writing is worthy the purpose 
of the author. It may not be a great 
book ; but it is a book that might pro- 
duce a great effect in the mind of a 
person in danger of not seeing far 
enough to be a worthy teacher. 


It is a pleasure to speak to teachers 
of such books. 


Not Too Old to Learn 


Mark Twain said that when he was 
a boy of fourteen his father was so 
ignorant he could hardly stand it to 
have the Old Man around, but when 
he got to be twenty-one it simply 
astonished him how much the Old 


Man had learned in seven years. 
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What Junior Red Cross 
Means to the School 


ese canes leaders, particu- 
larly teachers in elementary and 
high schools throughout the country, 
are entitled to much of the credit for 
the rapid strides made during the 
last fiseal year, ended June 30, by 


j ts 8] Fifty years service 
‘. to humanity . 


the Junior Red Cross, which is the 
American Red Cross in the schools. 
Total enrollment in the junior so- 
ciety climbed to 7,106,288 during the 
period. That figure represents an 
increase in memberships of 175,439 
over the previous year. Schools 
participating in the Junior Red 
Cross program totaled nearly 30,000. 
Of those 28,260 were elementary and 
1,518 high schools. 


The I_tutiNois TEACHER 


During the biennial session of the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations held in Denver this year, 
resolutions were adopted, approving 
the activities of the Junior Red Cross 
and recommending school faculty and 
family support. 

In annual Roll Calls of the Senior 
Red Cross, now celebrating its Fifti- 
eth Anniversary, the Juniors in- 
variably take an active part. This 
year’s membership campaign is to be 
opened on Armistice Day, November 
11, and will extend through Thanks- 
giving, November 26. Between those 
dates everyone will be afforded an 
opportunity to enroll in the Red 
Cross. 


Pupils Reading Circle 
(Continued from Page 58) 


Madison (Illinois) Public Library. 

A Children’s Reading Club under 
the supervision of the public library 
and the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
was organized at the close of school 
last spring. Diplomas and seals were 
awarded to those who read four books 
during the summer. 

The members of the club closed 
their activities with a picnic at Wil- 
son Park. 


Leaders of the club are gratified 
with the results of their first venture 
in supervising children’s reading un- 
der this plan and are confident more 
boys and girls will want to enroll next 
summer. 


Mrs. S. M. Crawford is the libra- 
rian. 


Have You Read It? 


THe TEACHER AND SECONDARY 
ScHoot ADMINISTRATION, by W. W. 
Carpenter and John Rufi. Ginn & 
Co., 1931. 460 pp. Reviewed by 
RALPH YAKEL, Superintendent of 


Schools, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


One of the most important adjust- 
ments a high-school teacher must 
make is that which concerns his rela- 
tion to the various phases of the 
administration of the school. Many 
young and inexperienced teachers 
do not know just what is expected 
in the way of duties and responsi- 
bilities in the organization and con- 
duct of a high school. Many older 
teachers have probably never given 
the problems much thought. The 
Teacher and Secondary School Ad- 
ministration by Carpenter and Rufi 
satisfies this need. 


Among the topics treated are 
guidance, extra-curricular activities, 
the schedule, relations with pupils, 
parents and public, tests, health and 
safety, use and care of the school 
plant, relations with other teachers, 
selection of textbooks and several 
other topics of equal interest. These 
topics are treated in an interesting, 
practical, and logical manner. 


The book should be read by every 
high-school teacher. It should serve 
admirably as a basis for many dis- 
cussions in high-school teachers’ 
meetings. It is also well suited for 
use as a basic text on the conduct 
of a college course in High-School 
Administration. 


Develop Conduct Attitudes through Real Life Situations—by introducing 


CONDUCT PROBLEMS, By W. W.CHARTERS— MABEL F. RICE—E. W. BECK 


Character Education Workbooks for Grades 4-8 


These problems, made u 


of real life situations, call for pupil conclusions concerning 


the right or wrong of specific modes of conduct. Conduct precepts are here presented in 
concrete form and in such a way that they... 


Create a Desire for Right Action 


Each workbook is organized on the same plan, and essentially the same traits of 
character are treated, but the problems are graded according to the situations met with 


in different age groups. 


The Workbook Method is the direct method with Definitely Measurable Results 


CONDUCT PROBLEMS are Constructive—Diagnostic—Remedial 





The Series: 
Grade 4—PLAYING FAIR 
Grade 5—WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
Grade 6—GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP. 
Grade 7—WHAT'S-THE RIGHT 
THING TO DO? 
Grade 8—PLAYING THE GAMB. 
Net price, Each, $0.24 
TEACHER'S MANUAL contains a 
time schedule for the year and in- 
structions for teacher-supervision. 
Net price, Each, $0.15 
Send for descriptive Material 














Every day brings a lengthened list of Schools using the Gatres-Huser WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Is your school one of those whose pupils are enjoying the advan- 
tages of this wonderful system of teaching reading? Schools using 
the series last year reported 25% to 40% increase in reading ability. 


Such results are possible in any school. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Reapers—W orxs00ks—Paimer Dictionary— 
Manvuats—Intropuctory Cuarts—for Grades 1—2—3 


Equipment for Grades 4—5—6 in preparation 


Mention Tx Intros Tracuun when writing to advertisers 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








School Revenues and Tax Reform 


much concerned with the pres- 

ent tax situation in [IIlinois. 
Many of our teachers have known for 
some time that the present property 
system of taxation is out-of-date and 
unsuited to our present needs. How- 
ever, we expect the teachers not to be 
satisfied with knowing that our tax 
system is antiquated but to be inter- 
ested in determining whether some- 
thing other than writing a new tax 
law on our books must be done in 
order to effect a proper solution of 
our problem. 


The teachers should be interested 
in ascertaining whether our state sys- 
tem of government also has parts 
which are out-of-date. Is it not 
likely that our state system of gov- 
ernment is in need of being reorgan- 
ized to fit in with a new tax system? 
If you will consider this question, 
then a more direct question can be 
put to every teacher in the state. Is 
it not true that our school system may 
be in need of being reorganized to fit 
in with a more just tax system? 


HE teachers along with the 
\ school boards and taxpayers are 


My observations on this point are 
here discussed with the hope that con- 
siderable thought will be given along 
this line by the teachers of the state. 
Such observations are not given in the 
belief that the plan discussed will 
eure all our tax evils. However, since 
other states have turned their atten- 
tion to school reorganization, it may 
be advisable in this state. At any rate 
with the tax situation as it is, now is 
the proper time to consider the ques- 
tion. 


Any consideration of our schools 
with reference to our tax problem 
primarily involves the manner in 
which our schools are financed. It 
should be borne in mind that a state 
income tax is not an essential part of 
our discussion at this time. If you 
do not prefer an income tax, then let 
your thoughts revolve around your 
own favorite tax. If then you will not 
be prejudiced by the mention of a 
state income tax, your attention is 
called to what was done in the state 
of Delaware. 


At the time Delaware adopted a 
personal income tax they reorganized 
their school system. The two laws pro- 
vided that, except for the city of 
Wilmington, the cost of schools was 
to be borne by the state, and the in- 
come tax was levied for school pur- 
poses. The local school boards were 


By 
HERMAN T.REILING 
A t-Law 
11 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 


not eliminated and the state board 
was allowed to intervene only in case 
of failure by the local boards to main- 
tain the required schools. 

What would be the result as to our 
tax burden if such a plan were adopt- 
ed in Illinois? The amount of tax 
money which is spent on schools in 
this state is approximately 45 per cent 
of the revenues received throughout 
the state. The school taxes are the 
largest single item on the property 
tax bills. If the school system in IIli- 
nois were state financed by an in- 
come tax or any other than a prop- 
erty tax approximately 45 per cent 
of the taxpayers property taxes would 
be taken off the property tax bill and 
apportioned among those who would 
pay the income tax or such new tax 
as is adopted. 


It must be remembered that the 
strongest weapon against tax reform 
has been the allegation that every 
new tax proposed is merely another 
tax to pay in addition to those we 
are now paying. This argument has 
in the main been well founded and is 
one which must be met and overcome. 
So far no plan has been submitted 
which will so completely disarm the 
opposition as the state financed school 
plan. If the schools were state financed 
the taxpayer would definitely know 
that school taxes could not and would 
not be on his property tax bill. 


Each time any new tax is proposed 
the opposition to tax reform con- 
structs in the minds of those who 
would be subject to the new tax great 
uncertainty as to what their tax lia- 
bility would be, always of course add- 
ing the property taxes which they 
now pay. Under the above plan any 
citizen in the state could with reason- 
able accuracy determine whether he 
would pay more or less taxes than he 
is paying under our present system. 
Most of the plans advanced have not 
gone into the problem sufficiently to 
give any one group of taxpayers any 
such definite idea of the extent of tax 
relief proposed. A new tax system 
must be devised for the entire state 
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and everyone must know with cer- 
tainty where the tax burden is to be 
placed. If the school taxes are taken 
off the property tax bill, the prop- 
erty owners can estimate the amount 
of their tax relief. 


You must understand that a state 
financed school system means that the 
state ‘‘pays the bills.’’ It is not a 
system of apportioning the amount 
collected by the state among the school 
districts according to population, 
property values, amount of tax paid, 
number of pupils or any other basis 
of apportionment. 


Some of the states apportion the 
state income tax revenues to the local 
taxing bodies, various methods of ap- 
portionment being used. In Illinois 
we apportion the gasoline tax. This 
much may be said as to apportion- 
ment methods. A method based upon 
the needs of the local district is the 
only proper one. Such a method has 
never been used and probably cannot 
be devised. At any rate no method of 
apportionment can be devised which 
will permit the schools to rely for 
their support upon the state fund and 
which will also permit the school 
taxes to be taken off the property tax 
bill. No method of apportionment can 
be proposed which will not involve 
excessive taxation or in the alterna- 
tive leave the question of excessive 
taxation open for use as an argument 
against the tax proposed. 


At the present time if an income 
tax were levied for state purposes 
only, the taxpayer could not get much 
over a 7 per cent reduction in his 
property tax bill. If the tax is levied 
for other than state purposes, it would 
under our present system have to be 
apportioned to the local districts and 
would meet defeat because of the in- 
equities incurred. The state financed 
school system would secure the most 
relief. Furthermore the schools are 
much easier to bring within the sup- 
port of the state than any other group 
of local taxing bodies. No constitu- 
tional amendment would be necessary. 


One point which the teacher should 
understand and make clear is that 
education is a state duty. The courts 
have repeatedly held that the duty of 
providing education is a responsibili- 
ty resting upon the state. The state 
legislatures in most states have at- 
tempted to shift that responsibility to 
the local districts but the courts have 
reminded the legislatures that the 
duty is still theirs and that the local 
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Round the World in Books—Theme for Book Week 


OUND the World in Books’’ is 

the theme for Book Week this 
year, November 15 to 21. With the 
great interest in questions of interna- 
tional importance this fall, the sug- 
gestion for world friendship through 
reading has special timeliness and sig- 
nificance. 

Teachers will want to plan round 
the world book tours and arrange spe- 
cial book exhibits. There is a delight- 
ful array nowadays of books of other 
lands, storybooks with foreign set- 
tings, folk and fairy tales, history and 
biography, giving young readers a 
varied, colorful background of know]l- 
edge of the world we live in. Many 
favorite storybooks of foreign chil- 
dren have been made available in 
translation by American publishers, 
books which give children a sense of 


intimacy and friendliness for their 
cousins across the sea. France, Russia, 
India, China, Sweden, almost every 
country around the globe has made 
contributions in recent years to the 
favorite bookshelves of American boys 
and girls. Children have an unflag- 
ging zest for romance and adventure, 
and teachers who plan round the 
world book tours will find them eager 
to start off on the journey. There will 
be books about America, of course, on 
these lists, for all these travels with 
books begin and end in our own 
country. 

Many school librarians are plan- 
ning international book festivals for 
the Week, linking the displays with 
classroom work in history, geography, 
literature, and art. Bookstores and 
libraries will announce book fairs for 


November, and the schools will want 
to visit these large and varied book 
displays. 

Maud and Miska Petersham who 
have decorated many lovely books for 
children, have designed a gay wall 
panel for Book Week, showing chil- 
dren of other lands in national cos- 
tumes, carrying books to American 
children. This streamer, and a man- 
ual of suggestions for programs, will 
be forwarded to schools on receipt of 
25 cents to cover mailing costs. The 
poster design has been reproduced 
also on attractive book bands, 2% 
inches by 18 inches, which are avail- 
able at 50 cents a 100. Requests for 
these materials should be sent to Book 
Week Headquarters, National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

















districts are but the instruments or 
agents of the state used by the state 
legislatures for the performance of 
the duty. Had the state legislature 
not adopted the system of local taxa- 
tion by school districts, it would be 
compelled to provide the revenues by 
state-wide taxation. When you under- 
stand this to be the legal status of our 
school systems, you can more easily 
approach the civic problem of having 
a state financed school system. 

It follows both as a matter of law 
and as a civie duty that every citizen 
in the state is under a duty to act 
through the state to provide for the 
education of every child in the state. 
The duty is yours though you have 
no children te send to school. You 
must see that your state provides edu- 
cation. You may live in the southern 
part of the state, but your duty to- 
ward the children in other parts of 
the state is just the same as that to- 
ward the children in your own part 
of the state. In determining your 
duty, to act through the state, the 
state is the unit and county, township 
or district lines do not vary your duty 


or the duty of the state. Someone in 
a distant part of the state cannot ask 
the state to make you help pay for 
improvements to his property or to 
pay for a beautiful city hall which he 
wishes to have built in his city, but 
the education of every child in the 
state is a benefit to the entire state. 
The failure to give any child the 
proper educational advantages is a 
detriment to every part of the state. 
When we go back to the beginning 
of education by the state and to the 
adoption of our state constitution, 
and learn well our duty and the 
state’s duty in providing education, 
we have made a start on the road to 
tax reform, regardless of whether you 
end with the same plan that has been 
diseussed above. Whatever plan is 
adopted, means of cutting down gov- 
ernmental costs should be included but 
on the problem with which we are here 
most concerned, it may be concluded 
that a large proportion of our tax 
burden can be placed upon a more 
equitable basis by making school re- 
organization the initial step in the 
adoption of a new tax system. 





National Geographic Society 


Continues Bulletin Service 


The National Geographie Society’s 
weekly bulletins for teachers—The 
Geographic News Bulletins—will be 
issued again this year, beginning in 
early October. 

The bulletins are issued weekly, 
for thirty weeks of the school year. 
They embody the pertinent facts for 
classroom use from the rich stream 
of geographic information that pours 
into the Society’s office, and they 
are illustrated from the wealth of 
geographic photographs in the So- 
ciety’s pictorial library. 

Five bulletins, with their accom- 
panying illustrations and maps, go 
to teachers weekly. Teachers who 
wish this service should send their 
applications to the Society’s head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. A 
request for the bulletins should be 
accompanied by twenty-five cents to 
cover the mailing costs for the 
thirty weeks. 
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Private Contributions to Public Education 


| A recent study which Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Odell, Associate in Commer- 
cial Education, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University conducted, it was 
found that very considerable private 
contributions had been made to the 
support of public education in over 
450 cities, ranging in size from 2,000 
population and up. 

It is thought desirable to gather 
more complete information concern- 
ing the contributions within the state. 
The study has already brought to 
light the contributions listed below. 
These, without doubt, are only a par- 
tial list of the private contributions 
which have been made to the public 
school systems of this state. 

Readers of this article are request- 


ed and urged to assist in bringing to 
light and consolidating all of the con- 
tributions that have been made 
through this channel for the support 
of public education by forwarding to 
one of those at the address below, de- 
scriptions of such private aid. It is 
expected that the whole story of pri- 
vate contributions, when told for each 
state of the nation, will stimulate 
much more extensive giving to public 
education where funds can be utilized 
to the advantage of large numbers of 
boys and girls. 


N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
William R. Odell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, NY. 


ILLINOIS COMMUNITIES IN WHICH DONATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE 
TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Purpose 


Blue Island 
Canton 
Site . : 
Gymnasium 


Champaign aoe 


Site 
Athletic field 


Chicago For studies 


Experimental work and play summer schools.... 


Amount 


Scholarship fund ................................ 
Scholarship funds, in 


93,000 
8,000 
100,000 


5,000 
8,500 
16,000 


For music appreciation ; 1,000 


Danville 
Dundee 
Geneva 
Glencoe 


Granite City 
Harvey 
Highland Park 


Joliet 
Kenilworth 
LaGrange 
LaSalle 


Lyons 
Moline 


Oglesby 
Ottawa 
Pekin 
Peoria 


Peru 
Riverside 
St. Charles 
Steger 
Streator 


Western Springs 


Winnetka 


Woodlawn 
Woodstock 


For public school civic assembly 
Addition to athletic field............ 
Athletic equipment ............................ 
Kindergarten equipment .......... : 
Auditorium ............. 

Kindergarten supported by ‘subscription... 


Contributions for experiment in music................... . 


Local industries donated toward retiring bonds 
Loan without-interest to keep schools open 
Auditorium sdiesaiiamacta 

Part of auditorium cost........................ 

Lunch fund for poor....................... 

Auditorium and gymnasium 

Equipment A ae tats 

Equipment 

Township high school, land and money... 
Teachers salaries 


Athletic field and house to be donated when paid 


for, cost 
(Part of LaSalle Township unit)... 
Township high school bequest..... 
Playground 
Pension fund 
Not stated 
(Part of LaSalle Township unit).... 
Library and gymnasium equipment... 
Trust fund, approximately 
Equipment 
Site 
Gymnasium 
Subscriptions for junior high school building 
Nursery school supported 
Part of building 


Not stated 


Scholarship fund of Kiwanis Club............................. 


Tennis courts 
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1,200 


175 
1,500 
230,000 


1,000 
88,000 
12,000 
78,000 
35,000 
40,000 


50,000 
500 
500,000 
10,000 


175,000 
55,000 


500 
400 


4,000 
100,000 
400 


13,000 
329,000 


35,000 
5,000 
1,500 

300 
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Our Cover Picture 


The caller at the new I.S.T.A. Ad- 
ministration Building will, if he 
turns to look northward, the direc- 
tion in which the building faces, be 
treated to the view that is pictu ‘ed 
on our cover this month. 

In the foreground is Edwards 
Street. Next beyond are the beauti- 
ful grounds of the State Capitol. In 
the middle distance is the Centennial 
Building, which contains the offices 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the State Library, art 
gallery and museum, as well as 
working quarters of a number of 
other state departments. In the left 
distance is the dome of the Capitol. 





The Schools and 
International Goodwill 
(Continued from Page 48) 


in our history course has contributed 
some knowledge or experience that 
has helped the United States. We try 
to develop an appreciation for other 
peoples and a friendliness for them.”’ 
‘*We teach that each country depends 
upon others and that the suffering of 
one brings suffering to all.’’ 
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Especially do teachers point out the 
debt we owe the great artists, scien- 
tists, and writers of other lands. The 
paintings of Millet and Rosa Bonheur, 
the Italian song ‘‘O Sol Mio’’ and 
‘*The Volga Boatman’’ from Russia, 
together with many foreign folk tales 
which have been translated into Eng- 
lish illustrate this point. In the arith- 
metic classes of the upper grades, the 
pupils study the metric system of 
weights and measures. This gives the 
teachers an opportunity to stress the 
contribution of France to all civilized 
peoples in the creation of this scien- 
tifie measuring table. 

Contrary to the implication of Pri- 
vate Peat as mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article, teachers, at least 
some of them, do picture War accur- 
ately. They say: ‘‘In our study of 
the war-torn nations of Europe, we 
stress the sorrow, waste, and misery 
that war caused and the struggle ne- 
eessary for new nations as Poland and 
Czechoslovakia to secure a place among 
the nations of the world.’’ ‘‘ We strip 
war of its false glitter and glory. We 
try to lead children to see beyond the 
uniformed ranks to the real horrors 
tied up in the word ‘War.’ We seek 
to inculeate into the very fibre of a 
child’s thinking the idea that War is 
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a barbaric remnant in our Christian 
civilization. We endeavor to lead chil- 
dren to see that men’s fighting and 
killing each other does not settle any 
problem. Might does not make right.’’ 

School textbooks in history have 
changed much in character during 
the past quarter-century. In place of 
long drawn-out discussions of wars, 
giving the causes, campaigns, descrip- 
tions of battles, etc., we have the em- 
phasis shifted to periods of progress 
and development along governmental, 
economic, industrial, and educational 
lines. This has brought a correspond- 
ing change in the space given to dif- 
ferent characters in our national life. 
With no lessening or weakening in 
the teaching of genuine Americanism 
and patriotism the texts of today give 
increased attention to the heroes of 
peace. The same tendency is seen in 
the modern texts in literature deal- 
ing with biography. The scientist, in- 
ventor, educator, social worker, relig- 
ious worker, industrial genius, and suc- 
cessful business man aregiven first place 
as builders of our nation, rather than 
those who have distinguished them- 
selves only in time of war. Teachers 
mention as ‘‘Heroes of Peace’’ such 
names as Columbus, Livingston, Wil- 
liam Penn, Daniel Boone, Jacob Riis, 
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Louis Pasteur, Edison, Father Da- 
mien, Henry Ford, Madame Curie, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, Frances Willard, 
Clara Barton, Jane Addams. 

Teachers are quick to utilize con- 
crete situations for illustrative pur- 
poses. The experience of Canada and 
the United States, with a boundary 
line of more than three thousand miles 
without forts or other forms of mili- 
tary protection, shows how neighbor- 
ing nations may live at peace over 
long periods of time. The use of arbi- 
tration as a method of settling inter- 
national misunderstandings is anoth- 
er case in point. Such examples as 
that of the settlement of the ‘‘ Ala- 
bama Claims’’ in 1871, the Bering 
Sea Fisheries Case, the boundary line 
between Canada and Alaska, the 
Venezuela controversy in President 
Cleveland’s administration are point- 
ed out by history teachers as examples 
of the better way to solve internation- 
al problems. As one teacher says: 
‘*We try to develop the idea that war, 
which formerly seemed necessary as 
the only agency for attempting to 
settle disputes between nations, is now 
being supplemented by the League of 
Nations, Arbitration Boards, and 
Peace Conferences.”’ 

The work in current events brings 
many excellent opportunities for help- 
ing boys and girls to become ‘‘ peace- 
minded,’’ to use an expression that is 
fast becoming hackneyed. When such 
men as Paderewski and Einstein visit 
this country, the pupils are given ac- 
curate information about them, are 
led to understand their greatness, and 
to appreciate their services to the 
world. The recent broadcast of Pope 
Pius XI was utilized as the words of 
one who is a great lover of World 
Peace. The goodwill flights of Colonel 
Lindbergh, the visit of Premier Mac- 
Donald of England, the splendid 
work of Dwight W. Morrow while he 
was Ambassador to Mexico, are all 
discussed in class and used to show 
that the great men of all countries 
wish the nations of the world to live 
together in peace and are using their 
efforts to promote friendly relation- 
ships. Other illustrations are the pro- 
posed building of the International 
Highway from Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
Buenos Aires, Argentine, and the 
Olympic Games with participants 
from leading countries of the world. 

Perhaps the greatest single event 
fraught with peace influence within 
the last few years was the signing of 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. Thanks 
to various educational publications, 
this pact was available in a form such 
that it could be easily displayed in 
the school room. Im those grades 
where the pupils were of sufficient 
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maturity this memorable document 
was read and discussed. Some idea of 
its tremendous significance will un- 
doubtedly remain in the minds of the 
youthful citizens. 

Speaking in Chicago recently, Miss 
Jane Addams told.a conference of 
Y.W.C.A. workers that the greatest 
problem in the world today is the abo- 


lition of war. Many agree with that 


statement. Miss Addams dared to pre- 
dict that the abolition of war would 
come in the generation of those who 
are now the youth of our land. May 
the prediction come true, and in the 
meantime, may the teachers in our 
schools take Private Peat’s words ser- 
iously and do their part toward pre- 
paring our boys and girls for inter- 
national peace! 





Parent-Teacher Work 


(Continued from Page 55) 


Congress an association comes into 
direct contact with the results of more 
than thirty years of experience and 
study in this work; definite program 
material is at once available through 
the state Program Service Commit- 
tee; District, State and National con- 
ferences and conventions bring to the 
delegates attending them contact with 
state and national leaders, lectures by 
men and women who are authorities 
on different phases of child welfare 
and education, and acquaintance with 
many local workers. Attendance at 
these conferences secures for the dele- 
gates information, instruction and in- 
spiration which are valuable as guides 
in local work. 

Through its state charter (procured 
by paying dues to the Illinois Cong- 
ress) an association is safeguarded 
from difficulties and dangers into 
which it might otherwise fall. The 
Illinois Congress charter provides 
that associations shall follow these 
general rules: carry on constructive 
work for better homes, better schools 
and better communities; refrain from 
all factional and partisan political ac- 
tivities; refuse consideration by the 
association of personal grievances ; ab- 
stain from encroaching on adminis- 
trative functions of the school, and 
co-operate with the principal and 
teachers in promoting the best inter- 
ests of the school and community. 

In addition, certain publications 
are free to Congress Units. Among 
these publications are the National 
Handbook, the Illinois Yearbook, 
Speakers’ List, Loan Paper List, Pro- 
gram Packet List, Bookshelf for Par- 
ents and other state and national lit- 
erature which may be used either as 
suggestions for programs or as guides 
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for committee work; the state Bulle- 
tin, published monthly except July 
and August, which supplements the 
Handbook and the Yearbook by bring- 
ing current material to the attention 
of local leaders; and announcements 
and letters from state officers and 
committee chairmen, which deal with 
special work. The National Congress 
publishes the Child Welfare Maga- 
zine, which is a great help to parents. 
Besides these practical benefits 
there is the added consciousness in 
Congress Parent-Teacher Associations 
that each member is doing his or her 
share to further child welfare work 
throughout the state, the nation and 
the world. Being part of a broad, 
comprehensive, non-political, non-sec- 
tarian, non-commercial group for the 
promotion of the welfare of the next 
generation is an important matter in 
itself, apart from the actual use of 
such membership to further the effec- 
tiveness of local association work. 





Children’s Book Week 


(Continued from Page 51) 


This year also, it was thought best 
to have the book lists in more per- 
manent form so they were printed 
by the school printing department. 
Each child, in this way, had a list of 
good books which could be kept 
throughout the year and could be a 
definite help when he came to choos- 
ing what books to read or buy at 
other times during the year. In 
1928, the sale of books passed the 
1200 mark and during the following 
year, 1929, 1500 books were sold dur- 
ing Book Keek in East Aurora. Of 
this number about forty per cent 
were sold in grades above the fourth 
showing that year by year tke in- 
terest was growing upward through 
the grades. The high peak of our 
accomplishment was reached in 1929. 
This last year it was felt that on ac- 
count of economic conditions and 
the amount of unemployment, the 
sale of books should not be urged. 
Book Week was announced. Lists 
were sent out as usual. With no 
urging, our sale of books did amount 
to almost 1,000. 

The ordering and distribution of 
1500 books in one week is no small 
task. The general system of manage- 
ment has been as follows. During 
the week preceding Book Week, the 
book lists including the names of the 
books and the prices, are distributed 
to every child. Mimeographed order . 
blanks for teachers’ use including 
blanks for the names of the books 
and the publishing companies, are 
also sent to every building. The 
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first order is sent into the main office 
on Friday before Book Week opens. 
The books are ordered directly from 
the publishing companies or when- 
ever possible from the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Cirele. Since most ef the 
publishing companies have Chicago 
offices, most of the books are in Au- 
rora ready for distribution early in 
the next week. A second order is 
sent in on the last day of Book Week. 
The books are distributed to the 
various buildings from the main 
office. The task is no small one, but 
we feel that the interest of the chil- 
dren amply repays the efforts spent. 

During all the five years that 
Book Week has been operating, we 
have continued to sell the books at 
cost price, allowing the children the 
benefit of the school discount, adding 
only two cents to the cost to take 
eare of the postage. We have not 
hesitated to add to our lists books 
which sold for as high as two or 
three dollars. Some of these have 
been sold. The general policy has 
been, however, to keep the cost to 
the children in the neighborhood of 
one dollar. 

Each year we have received much 
help from the National Association 
of Book Publishers. About one hun- 
dred posters a year are sent to us 
for display in the various rooms. 
Two of the posters, the Jessie Wileox 
Smith poster of ‘‘More Books in the 
Home’’ and the Brubaker poster 
‘After All There Is Nothing Like a 
Good Book’’ have been framed and 
are hanging over the reading tables 
in many of our primary rooms. We 
have also received much encourage- 
ment from the children’s depart- 
ment of the public library. The 
children’s librarian has given talks 
in our buildings during Book Week 
and the books included in our book 
lists have been on display in the 
central and branch libraries. An in- 
teresting outcome of the movement 
has been the interest shown by one 
of our parent-teacher groups, which 
has contributed consistently, year by 
year, two hundred dollars for the 
purchase of books for the school 
library. For the past three years at 
the urgent request of many parents, 
an additional order for Christmas 
books has been sent in. Parents are 
forming the habit of giving books 
for Christmas gifts. 

We feel that Book Week in East 
Aurora is a success. Our only regret 
is that there is not a fund to supply 
books to those children who cannot 
afford to buy them. We hope that 
if economic conditions change for 
the better we may, again, equal or 
surpass the 1500 mark of 1929. 
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Training Teachers in the Biological Sciences 


doing advanced college work in any 
field. 


In the writer’s opinion general zo- 
ology should start with a survey of 
the structure and function of parts of 
one of the higher animals, so that be- 
ginners may start with work that is 
not entirely new, although the ideas 
they have may be erroneous. This 
should be a freshly prepared animal, 
not preserved in formalin; and the 
study should be accompanied by 
simple experiments on living speci- 
mens, experiments which should be 
sound and justify conclusions, but not 
ones which would shock reasonable, 
but inexperienced sensibilities. Ex- 
periments concerning locations of va- 
rious senses, methods of walking and 
of eating, degrees of taste, quantities 
of food, ete., have proved a stimulat- 
ing and profitable beginning for new 
zoology students. After a fairly thor- 
ough but not too detailed study of 
one animal and the way it lives and 
its physiological processes the student 
is ready for a survey of the kinds of 
animals and the chief phyla. At ap- 
propriate time in the course and also 
at seasons appropriate for living ma- 
terial (two things not easy to work 
together) considerable study should 
be made of insects as to identification 
to orders, life histories, and economic 
value, and also of birds as to identify- 
ing them in the field, and studying 
their habits and value. Such a course 
will oceupy a year’s time without put- 
ting in more than a cursory summary 
of evolution, if it is given at all. 

The second year’s work should be 
chosen from the following: inverte- 
brate zoology, comparative anatomy 
(vertebrate), embryology, economic 
entomology, microtechnic, physiology, 
and genetics. The third year’s work 
will prove exceedingly valuable for 
the future teacher if he spends it in 
the field of taxonomy of the various 
groups so that he may identify fauna 
of any locality in which he may teach. 
In the Teachers College this will be 
followed by the practice teaching 
course. 

The work in physiology in high 
schools is of such an elementary na- 
ture that a foundation of general zo- 
ology and a good course in physiology 
that is accompanied by regular labor- 
atory exercises is the best available 
training. 


Some Measurements of 


Good Teaching 
Good teachers of botany and zoolo- 
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gy may be recognized by some of the 
following criteria : 

1. Ability to recognize in the field a 
good number of plants and animals as 
to their groups and species, and to use 
suitable books to identify correctly a 
great many more. 

2. Ability to prepare and present to 
the class the best laboratory material 
possible. 

3. Ability to prepare and perform dem- 
onstration experiments. 

4. The use of these materials and ex- 
periments in the laboratory as the foun- 
dation of teaching, as the real source of 
the student’s information. 

5. Skill in using questions that will 
teach, that will stimulate thinking, that 
will arouse interest in the subject. The 
use of problem questions in a logical se- 
quence can here be noted as a rare art 
that needs cultivation by both experi- 
enced and inexperienced teachers; for the 
use of such questions serves many teach- 
ing purposes and demonstrates a capac- 


ity to relate the work to daily experi- 


ences and at the same time to select 
properly related facts. 

6. A wide acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of both botany and zoology so that 
the mass of reference material is readily 
available, through his knowledge, for be- 
ginning students. 

7. A habit of study to learn more, to 
collect material, to find something new; 
and a zest in this learning. 


Equipment for the Biological 
Sciences 

The botany and zoology depart- 
ments of the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College at Charleston are 
well equipped for the preparation of 
high-school teachers of botany and zo- 
ology, general science, and physiology. 
The thoroughness of the work has 
been proved by the excellent standing 
of those who have done graduate work 
in various universities. 

The laboratories provide correct 
lighting for each student’s work, a 
compound microscope for each stu- 
dent, binocular and dissecting micro- 
scope for advanced students in zoolo- 
gy,—all of these modern construction 
made by the best instrument makers. 
The plant collections include numer- 
ous specimens, 3000 microscope slides 
of the best workmanship, a projection 
lantern with several hundred lantern 
slides of plant structures and habi- 
tats, and numerous wall charts for 
demonstrations. For zoology there are 
many preserved specimens of both na- 
tive and foreign fauna, including ma- 
rine animals; the accession numbers 
of these now run over sixteen thou- 
sand. There are more than two hun- 
dred mounted birds and mammals, 
and three hundred additional skins. 


Other material includes shells, many 
thousands of mounted insects and 
other dried specimens, projection lan- 
tern with 2500 slides, skeletons, charts, 
and new models. 

The apparatus for demonstrating 
the various types of physiological 
processes occurring in plants and ani- 
mals is entirely adequate and is being 
kept up to date. Microtomes and other 
apparatus enable the majors in bo- 
tany and zoology to make the two to 
four hundred slides for use in their 
high-school courses. There is a dark 
room and equipment including cam- 
eras for doing photographie work on 
plant and animal life. There is no 
question that for the courses given the 
equipment in materials and appara- 
tus of our laboratories equals that of 
the best universities and colleges, and 
far surpasses that of many. 

The campus furnishes another lab- 
oratory for botany. There is a small 
greenhouse, inadequate in space for 
the many unusual plants of interest 
and teaching value for class work. 
The 112 acres owned by the school 
have a fine collection of native and 
ornamental trees and shrubs that 
number over two hundred species; 
and these with the herbaceous plants 
of the gardens afford a good field lab- 
oratory. It is the hope and plan of 
the department that part of the new 
ground recently purchased be made 
into an arboretum of native shrubs 
and trees and herbs that may be of 
state-wide interest. Outside the limits 
of the campus the countryside is di- 
verse enough to provide collections of 
plants and animals fairly rare in oth- 
er localities, and places for field trips 
that permit a wide variation in the 
experiences of the students. 


The space of the library is meager, 
but the library itself is remarkably 
complete with over 36,000 books and 
pamphlets. The science part of this 
is well selected and contains all the 
representative good books of the field, 
as well as the current numbers and 
complete series of the important bo- 
tanical and zoological publications. 


We are all indebted to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to the University, and to other ac- 
crediting agencies for raising the 
standard for the amount of training 
of high-school teachers. The standards 
outlined here for preparation are 
those which they have upheld and 
which will, if enforced, enable high- 
school graduates to be prepared for 
college work. 
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THE THRILL OF A BEAUTIFUL YEARBOOK 


This comes only when your book is perfectly printed and 
bound. 


All your efforts of planning and preparation—all the excel- 
lent work of photographer and engraver—are nullified if 
placed in the hands of an inferior printer. 


The printer and binder will “make or break” your annual. 


The Hartman Printing Company, producers of “All-Ameri- 
ean” and “First Class Honor” Yearbooks, maintain a 
special YEARBOOK DEPARTMENT manned by experts 
trained in this particular work, who are on the job 
twelve months of the year. 


Let us tell you about the Hartman Plan 


HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY 
Producers of Distinctive Yearbooks 
H, L. WILLIAMSON, President 
219 Seuth Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 


Our Yearbooks Are Bound in Our Own Plant 
Under Our Own Supervision 
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Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield's newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 


Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 


Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 


Rates two dollars and up. 


Springfield 
Illinois 
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Special discounts 


or 
extended stays 


The Exclusive Choice 
of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
tion’s official choice. Its delightful location 
by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


™ DRAKE 


Write or wire for reservations 
North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 


CHICAGO 











= 
‘WhoWil Pay the Doctor, 


theNurse,and the Board Bill. 
When You areSick orlnjured? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national 
organization of teachers for teachers. For the 
small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will 
assure you an income when you are acci- 
dentally injured. It will also pay you 

Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We s« 
will then mail you full particulars of > « 
how we protect teachers. Please do .*% *.é.¢ 
this today. s Ones 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters “*, A S 


923 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. <0". “s" 
© 
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[ll-Lak-Wau-Ke —A Pageant of State 


Kentuckians, (members of the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps) eould 
be seen as they stealthily approached 
the stockade at Kaskaskia. After an all- 
night battle the fort surrendered and 
thenceforth the stars and _ stripes 
floated over the Northwest territory. 
The inauguration of Shadrach Bond 
as Illinois’ first governor, by stu- 
dents from the Dramatics classes, 
sketched the steps leading up to the 
admission of Illinois to statehood, and 
introduced a part of his address to 
the general assembly. Finally, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was shown in the general 
store at Salem, with the usual line of 
goods sold in such places. Ann Rut- 
ledge, who came in from the Rutledge 
boarding house near-by to get sup- 
plies, and to leave Lincoln a book, was 
the only customer introduced to the 
audience by name. This historic spot 
has been made the state park of ‘‘Old 
Salem,’’ and in addition to the re- 
mains of the original buildings still 
standing there, a small Lincoln mu- 
seum has been established by the 
State Legislature. 

As the curtain was drawn in the 
second episode the cabin of the first 
settler in Lake County stood forth in 
a flood of light. Beside the cabin stood 
the covered wagon in which the fam- 
ily had just arrived from Ohio after 
a journey of several weeks. The mem- 
bers of the family got out and in- 
spected the new home. After an inter- 
mission of two minutes to give time to 
remove the cabin and wagon, the old 
familiar ‘‘School Days’’ was struck 
up by the orchestra and the light 
showed the Freshman Dramaties class 
portraying the last day of the year in 
the district school. Hand-inspection, 
a geography song, the roll call with 
quotations and ‘‘speaking pieces’’ 
were all gone through for the benefit 
of the parents and visitors. Present 
members of the First Congregational 
Chureh of Waukegan, the first church 
to be established in the city, were next 
seen as their preacher was finishing 
his sermon.” They sang a hymn as it 
was ‘‘lined out’’ to them, the bene- 
diction was pronounced, and there 
was much hand-shaking as the light 
faded out on the scene. The first 
graduating class of Waukegan High 
School, consisting of four girls, (also 
dramaties students), was then intro- 
duced. One of the girls gave an ora- 
tion as was the custom in 1874, and 
they were given their diplomas. The 
colorful climax of the second episode 
was the arrival of the first train. As 


(Continued from Page 49) 


the engine came into view, with bell 
ringing and whistle blowing, the en- 
tire stage was flooded with light. A 
eannon boomed, the band played, and 
the crowd assembled listened to Alder- 
man Stickney of Chicago as he spoke 
of the rapid growth of Chicago, and 
prophesied a great metropolis there in 
years to come. He also looked ahead 
to the day when Waukegan would be- 
come a manufacturing center. 


Abraham Linéoln was again intro- 
duced to the audience in the first 
scene in episode three, the Political 
Rally. This time, April 2, 1860, he 
was speaking in Waukegan, as a ean- 
didate for the nomination for presi- 
dent. The ringing of the fire bell 
brought his speech to an abrupt end- 
ing for all those in the audience 
rushed down to the lakeside where a 
warehouse was in flames. This was 
an actual historical incident. Mem- 
bers of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution comprised most of the 
audience, all in costumes resurrected 
from attics and closets. Threshing 
with the flail was then shown to illus- 
trate harvesting methods on the farms 
in Lake County before the days of 
machinery. Squire Kennicott ap- 
peared in the next scene, the first wed- 
ding in the county, as he married the 
daughter of the first settler. It was a 
typical pioneer home scene in a log 
eabin, with the spinning wheel, the 
fireplace, and the crude furniture in 
evidence. The Civie Choral Society 
of Waukegan impersonated the‘‘Sing- 
ing Society’’ in scene four. They sang, 
‘Come where my love lies dreaming’’ 
and ‘‘Seeing Nellie Home’’ to the 
accompaniment of a wheezy melodeon. 
Perhaps the most enjoyable scene in 
the entire pageant was the ‘‘Old- 
fashioned Danees.’’ The tap-dancing 
classes of the high school staged the 
Virginia Reel, and some residents of 
the rural districts put on the square 
dance to the music of some old-time 
fiddlers. 


The first entries in the fourth epi- 
sode were Captain Robinson who 
walked to Vandalia in 1841 to induce 
the Legislature to change the county 
seat to Little Fort (as Waukegan was 
then called), D. O. Dickinson, the 
first president of the village of Wau- 
kegan, a man reading a newspaper of 
1846, and Ed Amet of Waukegan who 
invented the first moving picture 
machine. Twenty boys from the In- 
dustrial Research Club of the high 
school next appeared, each carrying 
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and Local History 


or pushing ahead of him a product 
from each of the most important in- 
dustries in the order in which they 
were founded locally. Each of these 
industries had an exhibit of its prod- 
ucts in the spacious lobby of the gym- 
nasium, an extremely interesting and 
educational feature in connection 
with the pageant. The militant Suf.- 
fragettes were impersonated by mem- 
bers of the Lake County League of 
Women Voters. They were greeted 
with cheers as they displayed the 
sign ‘‘ Votes For Women.’’ ‘‘Old and 
New Sports,’’ varying from the old 
highwheel and the tandem bicycles to 
the newest diversions of today, were 
shown. The costumes added much to 
this group. Eleven charity and wel- 
fare organizations of the community 
presented a graphic picture of their 
work as the fifth entry. A tremen- 
dous ovation was given two Civil War 
veterans as they tottered down the 
floor, to be followed by those from the 
Spanish and World Wars. The climax 
of episode four was a parade of cou- 
ples of high-school students whose 
parents were born across the water. 
Fifteen nationalities were repre- 
sented, all in the costumes of the na- 
tive lands, and they made a colorful 
spectacle as they massed in the front 
line on the floor. The orchestra struck 
up the strains of ‘‘Tllinois’’ and the 
east and audience joined together to 
put the finishing touch to a mammoth 
school and community project. 


This is the second time that the 
writer has been able to stage a pag- 
eant of such magnitude using the His- 
tory Club as the vehicle to do the 
work. Three years ago this club put 
on ‘‘Builders of Democracy.’’ This 
pageant was first presented outdoors 
at Marshalltown, Towa, in 1924 and 
an account of it will be found in the 
Historical Outlook for May, 1925. On 
that occasion two classes in American 
History and two in Sociology spon- 
sored the pageant and worked it out 
as class work, over a period of four 
weeks. The first requisite for success 
in this kind of a venture is a teacher 
who can visualize the benefits to be 
derived and who can enlist the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the students 
and teachers with whom he or she is 
associated. Nothing is impossible to 
a group of able students who are 
committed to a worthwhile undertak- 
ing and who have an enthusiastic 
leader who is willing to work with 
them in carrying it to completion. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received PROF. J. WARNESSON’S SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACH- sind. TOILET PREPARATION School Carnival Books and Supplies. 


ERS COLLEGE, Charleston, Illinois: \ have been on the market since / Lb, i, & Fines. 
- : FS: ) 6 «1879. A child can use them Decorations, Basket Picnic Items, 

The Teachers College Bulletin No. 121, : with perfect safety. Send for Football, Basketball, ete. Posters, 

Annual Catalogeue Number for the thirty- price list. Would you like a a ee 


le of col ALBERT V. JENSEN 
second year, 1930-1931, with announce- eS oe Ce Box 7, Highiand Park Station 


PROF. J. WARNESSON Des Moines, lows 








ments for 1931-1932. May be had upon a Dept. 1.T., 62 W. Washington St. Chicage 
request to the College. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton | 
Place, Boston: ae 





Correct English: Second Course by 
William M. Tanner. Primary emphasis 


HE é 
is placed on the development of ability a 
to speak and write effectively. Ample om 
provision is made, however, for pupils ‘ ly 
who need review or require further in- , J ea e 
struction and drill in sentence structure, de"} i len El fi. 
functional grammar, word study, punc- “ ‘". : mA a 


tuation, spelling, and the essentials of ; 
good form. Pupil interest and motiva- ’ oh od Fm ee ~ Eds. * it 

tion of all composition have been given ' $3. “mete a@s Pepi. Bs - 
especial consideration by the author. 588 —18 rt . LZ 
pp., $1.60. 

English Writers, by Tom Peete Cross, 
Professor of English and Comparative 
Literature, University of Chicago; Reed 
Smith, Professor of English, University 2 Ente 8 It’s like Coming into the Home of a Friend 
of South Carolina, and Elmer C. Stauffer, —_ che Ragity Baleye Meting You Sommers 
Teacher of English, Crane Technical High Comfort All About You and Every Afternoon 
School, Chicago. One of a series of four at Four There's Tea for All, Without Charge. 

: Check in today! 
volumes providing a four-year course in 
literature for high schools. English Writ- = - Leena ny ll 
ers combines the best features both of Write for Booklet 27 
an anthology and of a history of English 
literature. Recognizing the appeal of 
recent literature to young readers, great 
care has been taken in making that sec- 
tion of the text full, fresh, and attractive. 
771 pp. Illustrated, $2.28. 

Girls and Their Problems: A Manual 
for Home Economics Classes by Millicent 
M. Coss,-M.A., Dept. of Home Economics, 
State Normal School, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. A text in line with the new 
home-economics education, which de 
mands that the content of a course be defi- 
nitely related to the lives of pupils. 
Divisions of the text treat respectively 
personal and social problems, matters of 
family interrelationships, the girl and her 
family in their social and civic contacts, 
and problems designed to contribute to 
the girl’s future satisfactions—vocational 
preparation, choice of career, including 
marriage, and the making of a home. 
Each problem is organized with an intro 
duction which presents the theme in a 
chatty, informal way. This is followed 
by questions for discussion. 229 pp., 
$1.52. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, ’ ° 
ne, Syensaan, Now York: Down State's Largest and Finest Hotel 


Beacon Lights of Literature, Ninth 
Year, by Rudolph W. Chamberlain, editor 
of the Advertiser-Journal, Auburn, New 500 Rooms + 500 Baths 
York, and Edwin B. Richards, Head of 


the English Department, Junior-Senior 
High School, Easton, Pennsylvania, The 1 Person + + $2.50 to $5.00 


six see@tions in this book are of two va- 
rieties. The epic, the novel, and the 2 Persons + ° $4.00 to $8.00 


drama sections are each illustrated by a 
Single selection. Then there are the Sample Room +? $4.00 to $6.00 

anthology sections: the short story sec- 

tion, the ballad section, and the American H. Edgar Gregory, Manager + 400 Car Garage 
poetry section, each of which is a collec- 

tion of stories or poems by a variety of 
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writers. Each section of the book has 
essentially the same organization as every 
other section. The general literary type 
is prefaced by an introduction touching 
briefly on its history and fundamental 
principles. Every selection is preceded 
by a biographical and critical sketch of 
the author and an appreciation of the text 
by which he is represented. At the close 
of each selection are given questions and 
exercises; and for each section there is a 
suggested reading list. Illustrated, 940 pp. 

next kodak film devel- 


KO DAK FILM oped 5c—Prints 3c each 


WINEHOLT PHOTO, Box IT, Woodbine, Penna. 





Special trial offer; your 








Now Let Your Pupils Paint Their 


Christmas Cards and Gifts 


We offer a new line of black and white designs for hand 
coloring—24 Christmas Cards graded to suit the imterest and 
skill of children from first grade to high school—also simple 
gifts requiring only to be colored, cut and folded. Designed 

from long experience in school art classes, to meet a need 
often felt in all schools, Good material for school bazaars 
$1.00 brings you a sample set. A 2 cent stamp brings illus- 
trated folder. (Desi im yh Rate Crooks). 


PEERLESS ART C Marion, Indiana 
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HOMECOMING 
Illinois State Normal University 
October 30-31, 1931 


Play—"““Your Uncle Dudley” (both 
nights). 


Party and Dance—Each night. 
Hobo Parade—!0 A.M. Saturday. 


Football—Carbondale-Normal, 2:30 
Saturday. 


Organization Parties—Dinners, Ban- 
quets—Both Days. 


“Old Normal” is on the eve of her 
75th year as an Illinois teachers 
Normal, and will celebrate her dia- 


mond Jubilee in 1932. 
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Manual Training Teachers 
DEMAND 


The best for school work. F. P.M. Frame and Blades 
outlast all others. 








Used in many of the schools throughout the U. 8. Cue 
at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. = cane le of 
blade sent Manual Training Teachers upon requ 
F. P. MAXSON, 3722 N. Ashland ie. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














The New 
Hotel Lincoln-Douglas 


Quincy, Illinois 

















The New Lincoln-Douglas Hotel 


175 Rooms--All With Bath 


Dining Room and Cafeteria in Connection 


° Fireproof Structure 


Rates—$2.00 Up 


Operated Under Same Management as 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Attention -- Please 
There is a Hotel in 





NEW YORK 


That allows a SPECIAL RATE 
to EDUCATORS 


Prince George Hotel 


Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, 


Manager 


1000 Rooms all with Baths 


REGULAR RATES 
Single rooms with bath $2.50 to $4 
Rooms with double beds and bath 
$4 to $6 
Rooms with twin beds and bath 
$5 to $7 
In the midst of the City but away from 
the noise --- Near the Largest Depart- 


ment Stores--- Convenient to the Thea- 
tres and all Transportation Lines. 
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